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THE PARKS: ST. JAMES. 


Tuat which stands with such unpresuming majesty on the north 
side of the Park,is St. James’ Palace. The kings of England live here 
with the same kind of pride as Diogenes in his tub. The French 
have put myriads upon their palaces ; enough upon Versailles alone 
to bring a judgment on anation. Not to rival this magnificence, and 
to live in this old ruin, seems to me a commendable taste. Half-cut 
royalty is mean ; it should be on one side or other of pretension. In 
this humble habitation dwells the monarch of a hundred millions of 
subjects ! 

The column standing at the head of a noble flight of stairs, and 
overlooking the Park and Westminster, and out-topping the metro- 

olis, is the ‘ York Pillar ;’ the duke’s statue peering on its summit. 
t is not made of the enemy’s brass, with ‘ Dacian victories,’ and 
grim conquests of Holland and Germany, carved in spirals to the top, 
but it is smooth and glossy, and you might write love-letters on it. 
There is a man standing by the pedestal, and stretching his eyes 
upward. Let us imagine, by way of anti-climax, it is my Lord 
Wellington. This column is a bad imitation of Trajan’s, and 
twenty feet higher; the higher it is, the more the personage on top is 
diminished to a puppet, and his features indistinct. A high column, 
with a little man on it, is a thing in bad taste, any way. (I ask 
Trajan’s pardon.) The design of a column is to support something ; 
something, too, proportionate to its size ; or it is the emblem of a ruin, 
having outlived the edifice it once sustained. Trajan’s column, Na- 
poleon’s column, the Duke of York’s column! Mrs. Clarke's affair 
did not bring much credit to the Duke, but it was a good thing for 
Mr. Croker. 

In the north-east corner they were this morning milking the Queen’s 
cows. I will have a drink, said I, from this pure lacteal fountain, 
and revenge myself for once of London milk, to which chalk gives 
the color, cabbage leaves the vegetable flavor, and snails the consis- 
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tency: so [ approached and asked it from the cow; and the juggling, 
adulterating maid, dipping her glass into the water-bucket, while I 
was contemplating her Welsh roses, by a slight of hand made me 
swallow one half the Thames; the rinsings of twenty of my prede- 
cessors. He who has only learned cunning from the fox, or rudeness 
from the bear, in Schuylkill county, need not come to set up his busi- 
ness in London. They reckon, for a supply of the metropolis, eighteen 
thousand cows, each nine quarts per day, above eight millions of 
gallons ; and the milk-girl, rosy, robust and Welsh — que lac venale 
per urbem non tacita portat — is every where at dawn crying and 
distributing it in tin pails. The supply of butter is eleven thousand 
tons; cheese, thirteen thousand. I like to give you the statistics in 
small pills, they are so indigestible in large doses. The music of the 
guards about the palace daily, between ten and eleven, is sweet and 
agreeable. That of the Tuilleries, when the still evening approaches, 
and the common world may be soothed of its labors of the day, is at 
a better hour. The English give you twenty, the French fifty 
minutes of this royal harmony. 

What a delicious flavor of truffles! Why is this root, so rich and 
ambrosial, undiscovered in our country? How perverse it was in 
nature to put a turkey three thousand miles from its sauce! ‘It was 
the invention of the hogs (in this friends of mankind) that brought 
this plant into human uses.’* The king’s dinner is a matter of infinite 
consideration. Do not be associating with it your vulgar ideas of a 
kitchen. There are ‘ comptrollers of the kitchen,’ and ‘clerks of the 
kitchen :’ the chief cook is William Ball, Esquire; his aid Thomas 
Higgins, Esquire; and Thomas Brown, Esquire, is chief butler. 
The English ’squire, take notice, has about the same relation of dignity 
to the American, that sterling bas to the pound continental. I chinked 
a few sovereigns in my pocket, and with the sound paid the smell of 
the dinner; and His Majesty being content with this Gascon currency, 
I took leave of the palace. 

Now to describe to you the interior of the Park. I forsee that 
Miss Martineau will write a book in 1838, and will entitle it ‘ How 
to Observe.’ Until that event, I must get along as Ican. The geese 
here go barefooted, and venture out in all sorts of weather without 
umbrellas. What astately swan! See how with arched neck it rows 
majestically! Quwaek ! quack-quack-quack! Bah!— its a duck! 
Now I recollect, studying the history of these three kingdoms, to 
have read, under the article Charles L1., of a spot here called ‘ Duck 
Island,’ ‘ which had, for the royal pleasure, always a decoy of ducks 
upon it.’ It is apparently areligion of the place, as Juno’s geese of 
the capitol. It is a study for Hobbema.t See how the lordly drake 
stands upon the margin, his wives and little ducklings faintly dabbling 
amongthe rushes. The paternal air is complete and exemplary. 

The swallows are chattering among the shelvy fret-work of the 
Abbey. The day is genial with the sun, and white fleecy clouds are 
passing over it, to temper the heat. TF lora’s prettiest buttons are dis- 
closed, and the gales are perfumed with the sweet spring. Yet na- 
ture seems drowsy, and the Park lifeless. Beside geese and ducks, 





* Almanack des Gourmands. + A Dutch painter, famous for geese. 
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a few domestic animals, as sheep and cows, are feeding upon the 
wide field. The English are admirable, beyond all other people, in 
their rural parks, but a city pleasure-ground requires the addition of 
those thinking things, men and women. Here a few persons only are 
seated about the hundred acres, seeming to have retired hither, as 
melancholy rooks, to mope, or sleep away their revels in the shade ; 
and a few dre straggling about solitary — a studious man, ora pair of 
lovers, to avoid observation. An old woman,done up in woolsey, or a 
Miss Peggy, her linen looking out from under her petticoat awry, or 
a Sawney, with scraggy knees, enjoying fresh air between his plaid 
and gaiters, stalks across your path; and now and then a horse, 
bestrode by a cavalier of the court, or endorsed by a fair lady, passes 
rapidly through. <A few favored carriages, also, have the privilege 
of driving through to the palace. What mallaria, thought I, has 
passed over this most ancient, convenient, and beautiful of the English 
parks? The mystery has been explained: it is unfashionable; the 
upper classes only looking in, as they pass through Piccadilly, and the 
middle classes not choosing to frequent places contemned or neglected 
by their betters: so that St. James is left to his old acquaintances, the 
publicans and sinners. 

This park lies adjvining the palace, in the midst of a populous dis- 
trict, and being spacious enough for general accommodation, should 
be achoice ornament of the metropolis. I would make it lively with 
jet d’eaux, beautiful with lawns, woodlands, and gardens, and shrub- 
bery, and splendid with statuary, in all the blandishments of elegant 
forras; and the genteel world at stated hours should make it their 
fashionable promenade on fvot ; that the transcendant English woman, 
from observation of the fine forms and attitudes of sculptured images, 
exhibited to view from infancy, should attain that which, for want of 
education, she does not possess in a supreme degree, a graceful air and 
gait in her walk. In no other state can a woman be seen in the 
plenitude of her charms; and neither the graces of movement, nor 
any other graces, were brought ever to perfection under the discipline 
of an exclusive set. 

As for me, I do not presume to survive a pretty pair of feet and 
ankles. The English travellers, plague on them! have not done 
justice to your American girls for these acquirements. Taken up 
with your features, they have apparently overlooked your feet; or in 
your carelessness you have not taken proper steps to exhibit them, 
or rather perhaps, lacking domestic impression, the bump (of pretty 
feet) remains in the Englishman's skull yet undeveloped. You are 
fortunately not rich enough to ride always, and therefoure, in defect of 
gardens, ‘ foot it,’ the world looking on, on your snug Chestnut streets 
and Broadways; and therefore have a light, airy grace of movement, 
which, in the estimation of all persons of competent taste, does you 
infinite credit. Art passes into nature. Let the English lady have 
but her fashionable promenade on foot, where the amiable vanities 
may be paraded and encouraged, and she too will have darling little 
feet, ankles round and tapering, and movements light and aérial in her 
walk: at last she will be burn so. To what else does the belle of 
the Tuilleries or Prado, owe her superiority, her delicacy of feet, her 
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amenity of movement, her lightness and springiness of tread, that 
scarce make ‘a dint upon the down ?” 

Incomparable Tuilleries! How sweet, of the fresh morning, to 
walk amidst the stately marble heroes and divinities, and to see its 
ten thousand children at their exhilarating and healthful recreations ; 
or the lively belle, in her accoutrements of the season; how majestic 
in her winter furs, how beautiful in her summer gauze, in her silks 
like the misty cloud, or changeable in the sun, as if ‘ Iris had dipped 
the woof,’ moving at the side of her graceful cavalier, upon the smooth 
and silent walk, and dividing with art your admiration of human 
shapes, graces and expressions! Or, as the day declines, to mix with 
the fashionable groups, seated or promenading, and close the day with 
the sweet harmony of Rossini or Mozart from the palace gate. The 
English children, with their fine classical profiles, large clear eyes, 
hair in soft tresses, with their open honesty of face, and innocence and 
grace natural to childhood, what a drapery for a garden! But who 
is going to let his children associate with one knows not whom? So 
they walk out with their grumbling and surly nurses, instead of being 
allotted a portion of their fine garden, where their little emulation of 
address and activity might be brought out by healthful recreations, 
communicating at the same time cheerfulness, a sense of neatness, 
and propriety, and health, to their nurses, and a gratification to the idle 


spectators, especially their parents. To the mother, what delight to 
Pp P 7 P & 
see here 

‘Her little self refined in purer clay !’ 


And to the father: 


‘Quelle joie en effét . ) 
De se voir caressé d’une spouse qu’on aime, 


. 


Et de voir autour de soi 
De petits citoyens,’ etc. 


I went musing thus along, trying to recollect Boileau’s lines, by 
the water side, where the lime-tree hangs its rugged locks upon the 
stream, enclosed by a tuft of hedge-wood, and crept close under its 
shade. I reposed here and said with Isaiah, ‘ By the rivers of Baby- 
lon I sat me down’ —and much more truly of London than he of 
Babylon, for here are three rivers —the Thames, one of nature’s pret- 
tiest productions, and the ‘ New River’ by Hugh Middleton, circula- 
ting in its ten thousand leaden veins through London, and the Ser- 

entine, beside docks, and canals, and these little puddles of St. 
Saliant ; and the prophet had but the Euphrates, and it but a hundred 

ards wide, while the Thames is between three and four hundred. 
‘And we hanged our harps,’ said the prophet, ‘ upon the willows there- 
of.* Here also a gray and melancholy willow hangs drooping upon 
the brook. I will often, said I, take a book, and escape the dog-star 
in this pleasant retreat; and thinking of harps, an old ballad, which 
had slept from the cradle in my memory, suddenly awoke, and I sang 
it with great emphasis: ‘The ducks and the geese they all swam 


* Ir Wiliam Penn, instead of Nimrod, had founded Babylon, David would have been 
obliged to hang his harp on a less ae place than a willow; Isaiah would have pro- 
phecied in a vale of bricks. Such gardens as St. James’ are the work of princes, and 
not to be expected, they say, from the calculating spirit of a republic. But here is the 
‘Zoological,’ itself the ornament of a city, from the subscription of private gentlemen. 
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over ;’ when all at once I espied, at two steps distance, a pair of lovers 
eyeing me attentively from behind a screen of the underwood. Why 
is one more ashamed of being ridiculous than vicious, and more in 
awe of other’s opinions than one’s own? Deeply mortified, and soft- 
ening to a gentler note the unsentimental lullaby, I went off, regaled 
with a half-suppressed titter of the lady, followed by a full chorus of 
a laugh by the gentleman. 

The new palace looks you in the face, approaching the West End. 
Having a ticket of admission, I spent some time in looking through 
this residence of future monarchs. It is the old Buckingham House 
reformed. King William refuses to lodge in it, and clings with Dutch 
inhabitiveness to the old mews of St. James’. This palace, like 
twenty others, is built with two wings, connected at the farthest end 
by amain building. Entering this, upon a level with the ground, you 
are in a splendid hall, surrounded by half a hundred white Corin- 
thian pillars, their capitals of Mosaic gold, and by rich scagliola 
walls. Ascending a few steps, you enter the ‘ Hall of Sculpture,’ of 
the entire length of the building, and connected with a dining room, 
concert-chamber, and library, the queen’s morning room, and private 
stairs. By a grand stair-way on the left, you enter the Saloon of Re- 
ception, and Throne Room, and adjoining’are the king’s tiring room, 
withdrawing room, also the queen’s, with the royal bed-chamber 
between, dressing rooms, picture galleries, etc. Ladies of honor and 
waiting maids are to inhabit the left wing, and servants the right. 
The whole is filled up as becomes a royal residence. The chapel only 
is unfurnished. A chapel is always an appurtenance of a palace, and 
usually of gentlemen’s seats ; andreligion is more familiarly admitted 
here thanin America, among the worldly concerns of life ; and still 
more in the Catholic countries. The ladies of the continent often 
intermix a fervent devotion with their amours. I have read of one 
having two wafers, and after making up her mind, swallowed the 
one, and put the other in a dillet-dowr. To take the sacrament and 
attend balls and other festivities on the same day, is not unusual, even 
in England. Caroline, queen of George II., had prayers said in a 
room where there was a naked Venus, and often while changing her 
linen. Queen Anne, economical of time, had the same custom. 
Once, (for she was nicer than Caroline) in the very emergency of a 
change, she ordered the door to be closed. ‘ Why does he not pro- 
ceed,’ sent her stripped majesty to inquire of the chaplain, who 
replied, ‘he would not whisper the word of God through the key- 
hole.’ I give you these royal anecdotes on the authority of Horace 
Walpole. The wings of the palace are adorned with sculpture and 
statuary, representing Virtues, Sciences, and Arts. Though saints 
are forbidden, the English will be guilty of a little idolatry, as long 
as there are women and allegories : 


‘Colitur Pax atque Fides, Vierorra Virtus.’ 


I now stepped into Hyde Park from St. James, by the north-west 
corner, by a splendid gate, of the Ionic order, having three arched 
ways for carriages, and two for pedestrians; and just opposite a 
more magnificent opening into Green Park, a park which lies with- 
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out any other note than a huge reservoir of filtered water, at the north 
side of St. James’. I paid here a hasty visit to Apsley House, (the 
outside of it,) and had an interview with my Lord Wellington. He 
was looking out of the window. His lordship is shut up here @ /a 
tortue: sheet-iron blinds facing the Park, and the one open pali- 
sade placked inside ; very prudently, for there is no knowing when 
one’s fellow citizens may carry one on their shoulders, or when break 
one’s windows with ballets. Wellington, Louis Philippe, and An- 
drew Jackson, are at present the three great men of nearly the same 
age, and qualities of mind, and balancing different portions of the 
globe. I am very happy to mention Mr. Tattersall immediately after 
them, who lives in the vicinity of Apsley House. The _ horse- 
market ‘is conducted on the most gentlemanly principles.’ Horses 
more polished than the velvet, and fleeter than the roe, are here at 
your bidding; and pointers, terriers, gray-hounds, and all the appa- 
ratus of racing and hunting. The subscription room is only a guinea, 
with genteel entertainment and the best company of England; and 
what perfect equality! Saturn, you would imagine, had returned to 
be President of the Jocky‘ Club.’ He in ‘ whips and spurs,’ is the 
heir of a noble house; his forte is driving; in this he triumphs; he 
perusing his legs, and caressing and coaxing his whiskers into a 
graceful curve, hei is a groom ; and he the footman, who gives his little 
finger to my lord. ‘To know the pedigree and qualities of a horse, is 
human knowledge. But I must refer you to‘ Tom and Jerry’ for 
the minuter particulars. 

Hyde Park is an immense field, and creeping through it is a tiny 
river, which, having no bend in it, they call the Serpentine. The water 
here also has a sleepy look; is bounded by no pastoral images, and 
inhabited by no swans, but sometimes a tadpole, aspiring to be a frog, 
merrily wags its tail from one mud puddle to another. The London 
youth comes hither to bathe in the heats of the carricule, as the day 
is opening its golden eye-lids; and now and then an open barouche, 
laden with the fair, passes sofily by in quest of fresh air in the Park. 
To see the fine human forms plunging in, rowing their way through 
the liquid stream, or sunning themselves upon the bank, is an amuse- 
ment. ‘ Quand cette saison n'est pas venue les femmes ne s’y prome- 
nent pas encore, et quand elle est passée elles ne s’y promenent plus.’* 
Hackney and stage coaches are shut out, and women in clogs ; 
otherwise, the Public walks in, as slovenly and shabbily as she 
pleases. 

Where is the ‘ Ring,’ so- famous in romance and history — espe- 
cially the history of duelling t It wasninety yards only in diameter, 
and sixty years ago, large enough fur fashionable London. The ride 
round, the compliments, repartees, nods and smiles, and jolly faces of 
our grandmothers — where are they now? Hyde Park, while the 
French gardeus have each a litter of heroes, counts only Achilles, 
draped in fig leaves. He is alone in possession of the field, as he was 
wont to be at Troy, in an attitude of defiance. This image was put 
up in honor of Lord Wellington, by the London ladies, his lordship 





* Labruyere. 
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finding the metal ; and no better clad, they say, originally, than is the 
new Venus at the Palais Royal: but all the little decencies of the me- 
troplis, putting their heads together, made it this little apron which 
you see. In the Tuilleries, nakedness is of no account, where there 
are so many to keep it in countenance, but here it is too specific. I 
have a kind of indistinct impression that English nudity is more un- 
becoming than French. But allowance must be made for the potency 
of habit and general custom. I have seen American girls, who 
always fainted in Philadelphia on seeing themselves in the bath, 
when turned loose awhile among the fine arts of Paris, descant upon 
their beauties with the good breeding and perfect nonchalance of the 
native French women. 

This Park has a wide carriage-way along the eastern margin, upon 
which, of fine afternoons, there is a display of the richest gayeties and 
elegances of London. ‘The picture is a never-ending variety of 
equipages, and riders on horseback, of both sexes, moving slowly up 
and down, and a promiscuous crowd on foot, scattered over the lawn 
and elevated margin of the road. ‘This is the outline, but who can 
describe you the infinite details? Lovely Nime! forsake me not in 
this emergency! A noble steed, richly caparisoned, and mounted by a 
brilliant and beautiful English woman, is a choice image of the group. 
He moves in a kind of trot, slower somewhat than a walk, lifting bis 
feet and setting them down nearly in the same track, as if to give 
you a longer enjoyment of the rider. She wears a pert little beaver, 
and a whip for ornament, not use ; and the zephyrs fan her with their 
little pinions, helping on her speed. The horse moves proudly, as if 
conscious of the distinction of being sat upon by so amiable and 
sweeta lady. ‘The male rider too has his merits, exhibited here in 
all their softer varieties; ata walk, a trot, now and then curvetting, 
and carracoling, or, the reins loose, leisurely indulging in a conver- 
sation by the way-side. An American woman will ride wild colts 
from the prairies, and ‘ stick to’ as if born on horseback ; but the en- 
tire abundon, unaffected ease, and centaur-like security— in a word 
that nameless thing, a grace in a saddle — is to be seen no where in 
its perfection out of England. The American equipage, with its live- 
ried Africans, and smooth full-blooded steeds, and its chariot with a 
glitter of gold and gorgeous emblazonment, is not to be despised ; 
but it is the number and variety, added to sumptuousness, that make 
the miracle in England. The aggregate amount surpasses altogether 
our republican notions of magnificence. It is now five of the after- 
noon, and the picture is complete. I will notice only a few of the 
objects at present visible. A beau and belle are staring at each other 
with glasses; the bishop follows close behind, in wigged gravity. 
This one bows his imminent top, smiling faintly, and losing not an 
inch of his attitude, practising his own motto, ‘ cavendo tutus ;’ ano- 
ther throws his hand gracefully over the side of his caléche, his cap 
in it, and bends lowly, his soul in his face, and his whiskers meeting 
under his chin: he resumes his perpendicular, ‘ Quz est ce monsieur ?? 
While another leaps from his tilbury, and clasping some one, who 
has done the same, embraces him on the pavement, as never did 
Orestes his Pylades, then remounts and drives on: ‘ Creo que he vis- 
to el Senor alguna parte.’ A lady is showing her equestrian abilities 
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at a drive. Tobe a‘ good whip,’ doesnot enter into my ideas of femi- 
nine accomplishment. 

See how the sun burnishes the frogs upon the Hungarian livery ! 
My Lord Duke’s chariot now approaches, full of himself. Who 
deserves the praise, the coachman, who made it, or his grace, who 
wears out the Park with it? Whothat rustles in satin, thinks of the 
worm that spun it? Her gorgeous ladyship next. She pulls up at 
Howell and James’ ;* now her glowing chariot bounds along the flinty 
ribs of Piccadilly, and arrives, the axletree on fire, at ‘the Corner,’ 
and now enters with slow dignity the ring. The four horses of jet, 
postillions in sea-green jackets, sleeves of rese, and golden tassels 
playing upon the velvet caps, they are Miss Foote’s, Countess of 
Harrington’s; and the ponys of iron-gray, thirty inches, are Queen 
Mab’s, or my Lady Peel’s. He so nobly mounted, and riding with 
dignity, is Sir Robert; his pride showing through the woof and 
chain of his mantle. What are the Cavendishes, the Percies, the 
Howards? Their fathers made them; I made myself. This one in 
the precious bloom of a new suit, a Shultz-like coat and polished 
beaver, is a painter’s son, a fellow of Trinity college, sergeant at law, 
member of parliament, chief justice of Chester, solicitor-general, 
attorney-general, master of the rolls, lord high chancellor, lord chief 
baron of the exchequer, and now baron something else. His arms 
do not disown his Yankee origin; azure, and American eagles his 
supporters ; his motto also Yankee, (go ahead,) ‘altra pergere.’ His 
new wife is at his side, young, blooming, and resolute as Jewish Re- 
becca. I would have made her a lower bow in the Rue de la Paiz, 
had I had the sense to foresee she would be one day Baroness 
Lyndhurst. These neophyte lords are more aristocratic than the 
native growth: his lordship is Toryest of the Tories. The next is 
my Lord Abinger, also in the A. B. C. of his nobility; the deepest 
vead man, as some one has said, of the British bar. He was Sir 
James Scarlet-of Jamaica, now Viscount Abinger. His motto, ‘suzs 
stat veribus’ is appropriate ; it imports that ‘every pot should stand 
on its own bottom.’ Hear! hear! — itis the ex-speaker. Is there any 
one upon the earth, save Rip Van Winkle, who knows not Charles 
Manners Sutton? His motto‘ Pour y parvenir,’ is unlucky fora 
parvenu. He is now Lord Viscount Canterbury, e¢ pour y parvenir, 
and has sat in the little niche in the south end of St. Stevens’, for more 
than twenty years. Somebody else of Canterbury, for half his mar- 
tyrdom, was made a saint outright. 

These are the men who.have made the name of England glorious 
through the world. This power of appropriating the talents of the 
other orders, is one of the strong points of the English nobility. It 
keeps alive emulation, and establishes a community of interests and 
affections, brightens the honor, and prevents the physical degeneracy 
to which an exclusive set is, in the economy of all nature, subject. It 
is a power, too, not liable to abuse, for the new creation comes in 
under the frown of the old peerage ; an influence that ordinary pre- 
tensions cannot withstand. To be a blackguard nobleman, requires a 
long line of ancestry. 








* Fashionable store. 
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I forgot, in the above group, one of its central figures — the ‘ Cupi- 
don dechainé’ — with chest of Apollo, and waist of a gnat; his pan- 
nels blazing with arms, and steeds proud of their trappings: the 
noble Count D’Orsay, grazing the wheels of my Lady Blessington. 
Nothing can exceed the grace with which his lordship takes off his 
glove, unless it be the grace with which his lordship puts it on. 

Tell me, lady most learned in heraldry, why the Bishop of London 
has two swords on his escutcheon ; whether it is properly a Christian 
emblem ; and why the same image is found upon the arms of two 
other bishops, and not upon those of any duke in the three kingdoms, 
including the Duke of Wellington; and finally, why ecclesiastical 
arms are without supporters, crests, and mottoes, and why ladies’ arms 
are without the motto and crest? Gracious! you interrogate me as 
if I had taken orders in the church! Women are weak, and should 
have supporters ; that they should have no crests, is proper. Cocks 
have crests, and hens none. It is true, a heroine is sometimes ‘ cock 
of the walk,’ in Virgil and Tasso ; but it is going out of a lady’s pro- 
vince —a poetical license. Arms being designed to designate knights 
of the tournament, it is difficult to say why a bislfop should have them 
at all. - - Muchobliged. What a gentle catachresis, that a crest, ori- 
ginally a feather on the apex of the helmet, should be now an elephant, 
or other such enormity. And what a collection of wild beasts! 
‘Parbleu ! que d’animauzx dans cette familli !’ More families than one 
come in fora share of Napoleon’s bon-mot. Earth has been ransacked, 
and the sea and air too have furnished their quota of heraldic honors 
in England — the fabled unicorns, pheenixes, mermaids, griffins, 
harpies, ‘ gorgons, and chimeras dire.’ The lion seems to be the 
favorite, and is represented in all the shapes and attitudes, integers 
and fractions. Among the earliest exploits of knighthood, was the 
destruction of wild beasts, and such images are not inappropriate. 
In a good device, they say, the hieroglyphics and motto should cohere 
as soul and body; the one is incomplete without the other. It is a 
bad motto that is independent. Since they wont look at us ground- 
lings, let us turn critics of their honors. Don’t you love a calm pun ? 
‘Fare, fac, for Fairfax ; for de Montalt, ‘ De Monte alto ;’ Neville, 
‘Ne vile velis ;’ Fortescue, ‘Forte scutum ;’ Vernon, ‘ Ver non semper 
viret ;? Onslow, ‘Festina lente ;’ and prettier than all, the canting Greek 
of Baron Heineker, tov agusteveey, ENEKA, Lord Palmerston’s 
conceit, ‘Flecti non frangi, would suit better our hickory president. 
And now for the emblematic crests. Oliphant, an elephant ; Cockburn, 
a cock ; Arundel, a swallow ; and Corbet, a crow ; you would think 
they were manufactured at our Chestnut-street mint. 

That the national motto should have no higher origin than a lady’s 
garter! But I like it better for that; better than the ‘Nemo impune,’ 
of the Scotch, which smells of brimstone. Here comes my Lord 
King: howtriste ! Mocking his own device, ‘Labor ipse voluptas ;’ it 
should have been Ipsa voluptas labor. Is not the Marquis of Headfort 
braggadocio, with his ‘ Consequitur quodcumque petit ?? What does my 
Lord Vincent mean by his one’ word ‘Thus?’ Is it English? Is it 
Latin ? Is ita spice of Arabia, or a mere Saxon monosyllable? At 
least it is good Latin, and that is more than any one dare say of the 
Duke of Beaufort’s ‘Mutare vel timere sperno,’ which is neither good 
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Latin nor good sense. If it were imasummis mutare, or timere liber- 


) iH tati patrie, his lordship is one of the last men in England, who would 

| ike to acknowledge it. e ‘Udi lapsus’ of the Earl of Devon, 
lik knowledge it. The ‘Udi lapsus’ of the Earl of D 

vi all the way from Pharamond, if Debret is right in the translation, 


is no better. Ud: accompanies rest, not motion. And the ‘Manu 
forte’ of the Scotch Lord Reay, and the ‘Serva regem’ of the Earl of 
Iniskillen, are, by the same authority, bad. Good gods! Why here 
is bad Latin riding daily in the open heaven of Hyde Park, from 
all the three kingdoms, to the discredit of the nobility, and flagrant 
scandal of the ‘two universities.’ Prisian’s head seems fated to be 
broken with a motto. We have in America but one poor device : 
Omnia reliquit patriam servare,’* and it bad Latin! 

What say you toa short lesson of this English mythology, just 
enough to seem well bred among the pines? Royal Family: Wil- 
. liam IV. and Queen, (Princess of Saxe Meinengen,) two daughters, 
i both deceased. Royal Dukes: (the king’s brothers :) Cumberland, 
Sussex, Cambridge, and Gloucester, husband of Mary, their sister. 
Princesses: Mary, and Sophia Augusta, unmarried at fifty. Heir 


eee a AT NENT TR 


Presumptive: Victoria, daughter of the Duke of Kent, deceased. 

i ) Dukes. Marquises. Earls. Viscounts. Barons. Archbishops. Bishops. 
it English, 24 19 104 14 124 2 25 

| Scotch, 7 3 40 4 22 

iije Irish, 1 14 68 38 57 4 15 


i | The total, exclusive of clergy, four hundred and thirty-nine. To 
A which you will add orders of knighthood ; of the Garter, forty; 
Thistle, seventeen ; St. Patrick, twenty-four; Bath—,; and finally, 
yt baronets, about one hundred. The gentry are the baronets, and all 
FY! who live on their income, or honorable employment; boasting often 
a descent above the nobility. Lord applies to all nobles, and by 
courtesy, with the surname, to their eldest sons, and by extension, to 
the Mayor of London, chancellor, bishop, etc. Barons are lords 
sometimes, in distinction from the higher ranks; their wives are ladies. 
Do n’t forget the wives of earls are countesses. Of a duke you will 
i say, ‘Most Noble ;’ a marquis, ‘Most Honorable ;’ of an earl, viscount, 
' and baron, ‘ Right Honorable ;’ of a duke or archbishop, ‘ Your 
Grace.’ Please make the Archbishop of Canterbury preach by 

‘ ‘Divine Providence ;’ of York, by ‘ Divine Permission.’ 

These are the Dii Majores and Minores, who have created for them- 
selves a heaven upon this island, apart, and live in it, just showing 
themselves now and then to the world, in their visible and mortal 
shapes, at the east end ef Hyde Park. I have no republican spite 

i against nobles. One hates to reduce life to its mere realities. To 

i be able to set apart a portion of our species, and endow them, as a 

a lover his mistress, with the attributes of imaginary excellence, is 

delightful. Why is this divine faculty of imagination bestowed upon 

i us? Itis because simple truths are insufficient to human enjoyments. 

ft To give beauty rank, is but setting the picture in a better light, and 

| mcreasing the joy of the spectator. Lords are good things, if only to 
it make novels ‘ out of. What would become of the tragic Muse ? 

i What would any one have to cry about ? 
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Some degree of nobility is established by nature and necessity, in 
all governments. Even the church has its saints. We have our little 
titles, both civil and military; France has her peerage for life, Eng- 
land her hereditary peerage. We have built our edifice in the Doric 
style, why find fault with those who prefer the Corinthian? The two 
extremes, absolutism and excessive liberty, are detestable ; the exact 
happy medium is not yet (perhaps is never to be) discovered. For 
who can estimate how much of good and evil exists in each form ? 
how much of either is ascribable to accident or human policy? and 
how rmauch forms of government are to be accommodated to the con- 
dition of its subjects, to moral and religious habits, to extent, climate, 
and even to the nature of its employments and productions? I love 
best the republic, under honest rule, if the scheme is practicable, 
and even a licentious democracy better than a quiet despotism. There 
is much good in a hereditary nobility. The evil which appears to 
me most obvious, is the notion it inculcates in weak minds (not the 
smaller number) of a personal superiority, independent of personal 
merit, and its tendency to run into excessive pride; a vice which, 
recommended by a high and influential class, seon infects a whole 
community, always descending with aggravation from a higher to a 
lower rank; stronger in the meaner mind. Lord Wellington is, I 
have no doubt, less proud of all the ‘ decorations’ of Europe, than his 
corporal of his worsted epaulettes ; and who does not know that the 
footman upon the tail of the duke's coach is prouder than his grace 
inside? The contempt of the Carolina slave for the buckra, or poor 
white, is perhaps the most flagrant instance of this vice that is 
extant. It is the common reproach of all nations; but | have no hesi- 
tation in signalizing it as the one eminent and characteristic vice of 
the English — active, intense, and universal. 

The desire of seeming of a higher, and the apprehension of being 
suspected of a lower rank, are the tormenting and pervading seuti- 
ments, through every order of their society. No one, indeed, expects 
persons differing in fortune, station, or natural endowments, to asso- 
ciate on terms of intimacy; but surely, a sense of protection and 
gratitude, and a disparity of tastes, are sufficient to maintain the 
social distinctions. If they are providential, there cannot be a neces- 
sity of resorting to motives condemned not only by religion and hu- 
manity, but by common sense. ‘The whole of human existence, 
what is it but one unqualified lesson of humility? The queen eats 
her daily meals; she sleeps (if queens sleep) eight hours of the twen- 
ty-four; she is born, she dies; she suffers the ‘ pains and perils of 
child-birth ;? has the measles and the whooping-cough, and is liable 
to all the infirmities of her meanest subjects. Alas! there is but 
virtue only, which forbids pride, to give a color of reason to justify 
this passion, even in the most elevated of human beings. 

One has to lament, also, in considering the institution of nobility ; 
its incapacity to render its possessor happy. How many unneces- 
sary testimonies I could bring of this truth! Even here, upon this 
fashionable end of Hyde-Park, the general countenance is severe 
and gloomy, and the splendid pomp moves by, as if performing some 
duty, imposed as a task. One is tempted to say with that queer 
foreigner admitted to an English ball-room, ‘Could you not have 
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that done by your servants ? ‘It isno doubt with many a compul- 
sory process. One rides out (perhaps!) with his wife ; she is nervous, 
dyspeptic, hysterical, and must be indulged; or she is envious and 
proud, and is outshining a rival, and his purse suffers ; or it isa little 
icicle hanging by its mother’s ear, when it would be writing a billet- 
doux ; or the handsome brother, who must go out with the old dowa- 
ger, just at the hour he had a pleasant assignation, or a match at the 
cock-pit; or it is my Lady Duchess, tired of ‘the world, neither 
wishing to see nor be seen, who just rides out from habit. The only 
creature which seems to me really to enjoy the drive, is her ladyship’s 
poodle. It sets its fore-feet upon the margin-of the coach, and looks 
out with an air of genteel impudence, which the commonalty of dogs, 
or dogs not used to good society, will in vain strive to acquire. Don’t 
forget that a puppy’s insolence is privileged here, or resented at 
the peril of one’s life.* 

But bere I am moralizing, as if the day stood still; and the four 
hundred acres of Hyde-Park are to be traversed on foot. Why 
pique one’s self on good riding? Itis a mere mechanical exercise, 
and best performed where there is least application of mind. The 
ride always here; it is the reason they walk so badly, and their 
nether parts are so negligently costumed, If Virgil had been an 
Englishman, he would no doubt have made Juno ridet the queen of 
heaven. The deficiency of trees and shrubs gives this field the air 
of a solitary heath; and in a hot sun, the pedestrian has need of en- 
couragements to overcome it. At last we are in the delightful Ken- 
sington Gardens. At the farthest end is a palace, now occupied by 
the Duke of Sussex, and, in her widowhood, the Duchess of Kent. 
The genius of the place is the Princess Victoria. Close by is a vil- 
lage, and in the church are tombs of the Earls of Warwick, and in 
the cemetery, the grave of Mrs. Inchbald, the actress. Pratt, Earl 
of Camden, was born here, and Hunter the surgeon. The Park is 
rural and solemn ; the circumference three miles. It has abundant 
shade from large interwoven trees, and a smooth and verdant lawn, 
with seats placed conveniently, and here and there little covered 
buildings, to give shelter from the storm or sun, The gardens are 
immediately around the palace, where the day is closed with agreea- 
ble concerts. I strolled long upon the silent gravel walks, philoso- 
phizing, then listening to the winds piping among the trees, and the 
familiar robin, now and then chirping its plaintive note; and there 
came by, on horse-back, a lady, of a sweet and nymphish modesty of 
face, whom presuming to be the princess, I stood off, cap in hand, by 
the way-side, making her such homage as the vapor to the sun. 

As often as 1 am wearied of the world, which will be every fine af- 
ternoon, I will walk in this park, upon its sweet garniture of green ; 
and sometimes of a morning to meet the early marigold that turns to 
the east, and smiles and dallies with the sun; or listen to the English 
lark that cheats you with his single throat to believe there are twenty 
birds quiring in the air. Here, to the west, is Holland House, remark- 
able as once the residence and property of Addison, and the birth- 
place of Fox, and now for the delightful attic dinners of my Lord 





* See duel of Montgomery and Macnamara. + Incedo Regina. 
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Holland. Here Addison paced the ‘long room with a window at 
each end,’ and a bottle too, they say, at each window, to give vigor to 
his Spectatorial wisdom. Who smells the wine, in his charming Sa- 
turday homilies? With Dryden and the oblivious god he solaced 
here, of an evening, the contempt of his imperious countess. I will 
come hither, ‘a stroller with a book,’ in the ‘ Syrian heats,’ and under 
thy protecting wings, Victoria, pour over its divine thoughts, in the 
spot in which they were conceived, and with leave, woo the harmony 
of thy sweet coverts through the loitering twilight. 

Regent’s Park had my next visit. For this 1 journeyed near an 
hour to the north-east, passing through a spot of execrable fame ; 
where the wretch, his bones anatomized by kites and buzzards, was 
left a fleshless skeleton, to dangle to-and-fro in the night winds upon 
a gibbet — Tyburn, now fallen into disrepute. None are hung now 
in London but the very rabble ; and these in the prison yard of New- 
gate. This park covers five hundred acres, and is destined to be the 
queen of English gardens. It is of circular form, and has parterres 
of shrubbery, and varieties of trees, yet in their infancy. The gra- 
vel is smooth enough for prunellas — not the case at St. James’; and 
some persons of honor have been seen walking here; which I give 
as a report, not vouching for its authenticity. They have contrived 
to give a not large lake, with trees on its banks, the appearance of a 
river, and a drive round for carriages, which seems a mile, is gently 
accomplished in a minute. This is one of Mr. Nash’s happy acci- 
dents. The houses around are inthe terrace style ; that is, several uni- 
ted in blocks, in which mortar and brick affect the hues of marble and 
wrought stone, and stand up for the dignity of Ionic and Corinthian 
orders. The pediments are sculptured, and the balustrades and 
eaves surmounted ' by prim-looking allegories. In one of the pedi- 
ments is a little coronation of Britannia by Fame; and among the 
other figures, (about twenty,) is a Freedom extending her favors to 
the Africans. On others they have served up a most delicious vari- 
ety of goddesses, like a soupe dla julienne: Poetry and Plenty, Music 
and Chemistry, Medicine and Health. 

The walks of this garden are sometimes in straight lines, and the 
trees, in spite of English gardening, are allowed to get into rows. It 
wants the furniture and social gayety of the Tuilleries ; it wants the 
urns, the statuary, the orange trees, the ladies ; one feelsout of doors: 
finally, it wants the residence of the French capital to be one of the most 
brilliant gardens of Europe. Yet with its air of stillness and solitude, 
it is delightful. It is delightful to sit here so snugly under the shade 
of this almond tree, and look out upon the little groups of strolling 
visiters, and muse upon the immense world that lies immediately 
around. Kensington is three miles distant, and agreeable only to 
those who have equipages; or, like me, seven-mile boots: this has 
the extreme advantage of vicinity. I am lodged near, and can fly 
hither from the suffocated streets daily, which 1 do. I come on Sun- 
days to pray heaven to vouchsafe to civilize the hearts of our city 
councils, and enable them to conceive such a necessary appendage 
to a city as the Tuilleries and Regent’s Park ; and if there is such a 
thing asa purgatory for Quakers, to heap a myriad or two of years 
upon the heads of those who deprived us and our posterity of this 
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enjoyment of the rich, this comfort and consolation of the poor. 
They had a continent before them, and could not spare for a city what 


any opulent individual here provides for the health and gratification 
of his private family ! 

To complete the subject, I should have added to this letter the 
Zoological Garden; but its museums, collections of natural history, 
delightful promenades, its large pieces of water and islands, inhabited 
by animals, distributed into paddocks, dens, and aviaries, accord- 
ing to their several natures and habits — a garden in which all nature 


appeals to the heart of man for his love and_ admiration, requires 
more than an entire letter for itself. 


LINES 


TO THE ‘SWEET SOUTH, IN EARLY SPRING. 


L 


Way linger thus afar, 
O fond expected guest from southern bowers ! 
Though gay their dwellers are, 
And ever blest with blended fruits and flowers, 
They cannot hold thy balmy breath so dear, 
As those who mourn at nature’s wintry bier. 


Il. 


Within these hoary woods, 
Erst hung with rustling canopies of green, 
Stern Desolation broods, 
In grim enjoyment of the funeral scene, 
When storms have swept beneath their reckless tread 
The hectic leaves, lorn autumn’s sylvan dead. 


Ill. 


How swells the pensive breast, 
To mark in ruins on von blasted bough, 
The wild-bird’s summer nest, 
So cheerful then, so b!eak and silent now ! 
Yet dear to fancy still, as she recalls 
The love once shrined within its hallowed walls. 


Iv. 


The groves of hill and vale, 

The shrub that climbs the mountain’s snowy towers, 
And germs that slumber pale, 

In outcast seed or bulb of perished flowers, 

But wait thy magic summons to display 

Spring’s sweet regalia to the wondering day. 


v. 


At haste, then, loiterer ! haste 
To climes still gratefu', though forsaken long! 
Make green tie withered waste, 
Evoke from voiceless streams their wonted song, 
And with thy genial sorcery restore 
To these lone woods their wingéd harps once more. 


vi. 


But ah, to man’s sad heart, 
When bared by wintry visitings of Time, 
No sweet South may impart 
The bloom and verdure of his vernal prime, 
Nor charm the dreary void around him cast, 
With long-lost echoes, wafted from the past ! 





Running the Ganilet. 


RUNNING THE GANTLET: 


AN INCIDENT OF THE LAST PEACE WITH GREAT-BRITAIN. 


BY THE AUTHOR oF ‘ EASTERN LANDS, ‘ THE COBBLER OF BAGDAD,’ ETC. 


A sricut and beautiful Sunday morning dawned upon the town 
and harbor of Halifax. The waters were gently breaking upon the 
shores of George’s Island, and both sides of the channel ; a cooling 
breeze from the south-east was toying with the numberless streamers 
and flags that decorated the vessels of the port, and with the broad 
ensigns of Great Britain, that were spread abroad to catch its breath 
from the flag-staffs of Citadel Hiil, George’s Island, Point Sandwich 
and the Half-moon battery: the bending arch of heaven presented a 
clear field of deep azure, unbroken by the slightest cloud; the sun, 
just lifting itself from its ocean bed, was pouring a rich stream of 
dazzling light along the waters, causing them to sparkle brighter 
than crystals with the reflection of its long golden column ; and 
gilding the spires and house-tops of the town, the vessels, and forts, 
and every thing it smiled upon, with glittering splendor. Every ob- 
ject that received again the light of day, seemed conscious that it 
was a time for rest and peace, so still and quiet, and in such happy 
keeping, was every thing around. 

It was a May morning, in 1815. The war with the United States 
was over, peace having been proclaimed but a short time previous. 
Two nations had again met in amity, and exchanged once more the 
terms of courtesy and friendship; and the tie which war had so 
rudely severed, was once more united. Yet during the very darkest 
period of the war of 1812-15, when the most bitter feelings of deadly 
enmity were aroused on either side; when little was exchanged be- 
tween the two nations, but terms of defiance, taunts, and reproaches ; 
when they met not, save at the point of the bayonet, and before the 
cannon’s mouth, where the crimson-dyed turf, and the slippery deck, 
too plainly told that these interviews were bloody; even then, the 
heart of an inveterate enemy was moved, and tears of sympathy were 
copiously shed, in mourning over the loss of one of the bravest he- 
roes that ever contended for the glory and triumph of the star-span- 
gled banner of our own dear country; the unfortunate but chivalric 
commander of the ill-fated Chesapeake — Lawrence. Yes, to the 
eternal honor of the British nation — particularly the naval officers 
and subjects then resident at Halifax — be it recorded, that they de- 
meaned themselves as brave and generous enemies ; and to the latest 
days of the Republic, that action will ever be remembered with the 
kindliest feelings of sincere gratitude. 

It is well known that after the action between the Chesapeake and 
Shannon, in which Captain Lawrence was killed, and his vessel cap- 
tured, the prize containing the prisoners were carried down to Hali- 
fax. As the Shannon, followed by the captured frigate, passed San- 
bro’ light, the telegraph at Point Sandwich, communicating with that 
upon Citadel Hill, announced to the inhabitants of Halifax, that a 
British frigate with a prize was coming up. The most unequivocal 
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tokens of joy were manifested ; sahutes were 6 prepared to fire as soon 
as they should enter the channel ; brush and wood were collected to 

make bonfires ; flags and streamers rose at every eminence ; the mili- 
tary bands on shore, together with those on board the men-of-war at 
anchor in the basin above, struck up ‘ God save the King,’ and ‘ Rule 
Britannia ;’ and all along the shore, crowds upon crowds were col- 
lected, ready to receive them with huzzas and shouts of triumph. 
Suddenly, while they were yet gazing, the Shannon’s ensign was 

lowered to half-mast, as was also that of the Chesapeake. Fear and 
consternation instantly usurped the place of joy and triumph. What 
had happened ? None could answer. The telegraph demanded an 
explanation, and there was a dead stillness among that mighty multi- 
tude. So immoveably silent stood the crowd, that the breaking of 
the tiny waves, kissing the edge of the shore at their feet, was heard 
distinctly, as they eagerly watched a small ball of bunting rolling 
slowly up the mast of the frigate. [or a moment, upon reaching its 
destination, it drooped against the mast; then, as a breath of air 
lifted it upon its wings, it apread out clear ‘and free, and then it was 
whispered from one to another, with saddened feelings, that the com- 
mander of the Chesapeake had fallen in the conflict. Nota shout, 
not a single huzza, issued from one of that unnumbered crowd that 
had collected to rend the air with joyful acclamations. The name of 
Lawrence, associated with all that was brave and manly, was a fami- 
liar sound to their ears. They knew him through life as an unyield- 
ing and unsparing enemy; but his many virtues had won respect ; 
but now that the touch of death had glazed those eyes, which had 
been wont to sparkle with enthusiasm, when the fight waxed hottest, 

and stolen from that arm the sinewy strength that had made the flash- 
ing cutlass ‘ tell,’ wherever it had struck, they wept for him as though 
their own navy had lost its brightest ornament. 

Wrapped in the colors which in life he had bled to preserve unsul- 
lied, and in death had prayed that he might not be separated from, 
his remains were conveyed on shore, and buried with military and 
naval honors. The ensigns of the vessels in the harbor, and also 
those upon the forts and batteries on shore, were displayed at half- 
mast; minute-guns were fired ; the corpse was borne to the grave 
by the oldest captains in the navy, then at Halifax ; and every demon- 
stration of public sympathy was manifested for their brave but un- 
fortunate enemy. But I am digressing. 

An hour had hardly elapsed, since day-break, when a brig shot 
through the narrow channel that lies between Sanbro’ light and that 
part of Point Sandwich on which stood the Half-moon Battery. 
Her helm was in the hands of her commander; by his side stood his 
mate, with a glass, minutely examining every object, as they came 
successively in sight. The sailors were dispersed about the yards 
and rigging, busily reducing sail, while a few were engaged at the 
bows in clearing the cable, and preparing to drop anchor. Impelled 
by the breeze which was then setting up the channel directly in her 
favor, and aided by the force of the current, the vessel rapidly passed 
the various forts and batteries along the shore, until nearly abreast 
of the southern extremity of George’ s Island, when the sails were all 
suddenly taken in, the anchor slipped, and she swung round with her 
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head toward the town, securely moored, awaiting to be boarded by the 
eustom-house boat, which had already left the shore for that purpose. 

‘ What brig is this ? inquired the naval officer, as he touched the 
deck. 

‘The Growler, of Halifax, at your service, Sir,’ replied the com- 
mander, coming forward with a graceful air, and a smile playing 
about his lips. 

‘Ah, indeed? Barnett and Company’s craft, eh?’ 

‘ The same, Sir.’ 

‘ And are you Captain Hecate ? 

‘I have that honor,’ replied the captain, with another smile, touch- 
ing his hat at the same time, although a sly twinkle in his eye almost 
seemed to cast a doubt upon the sincerity of his politeness. 

‘And so, Captain Hecate, your brig is a fast sailer ?’ 

‘The very best, Sir. The Sentinel frigate tried a race with her off 
the harbor, the last time we went out, but she was soon left bull 
down. I'll put her against any craft that ever walked over the wa- 
ters. She is a first-rate American built vessel, although now English 
property, and ; 

‘ How ’s that !— how’s that ?’ interrupted the officer, looking u 
from the paper, upon which he had been taking notes, probably of the 
appearance of the vessel; ‘how’s all that ? ‘ American built — Eng- 
lish property,’ eh ? 

‘ Just so, exactly,’ was the reply: ‘she was built during the war, 
at Marblehead ; fitted out as a privateer up the Merrimack, at New- 
buryport; went tosea; was captured on her first cruise, sent down 
to Halifax, condemned,* and bought by Barnett and Company, who 
fitted her out as a merchantman, put your humble servant in her as 
commander, and bade her ‘ God speed.’’ 

‘ Where are you from ? 

‘Up the Straits — from Malaga.’ 

‘Malaga, eh?’ repeated the officer, with somewhat of a tone of 
surprise ; ‘so-so; and what passage had you home ?’ 

‘Thirty days.’ 

‘Ve-ry good,’ continued he, in a drawling tone, minuting down 
the conversation ; ‘and pray what may your cargo be? I don’t ima- 
gine that you came home in ballast — eh ?’ 

‘By no means,’ replied the captain, laughing; ‘she is loaded to the 
water-line with wines, of almost every variety ; and from that to the 
deck, the space is filled up with fruit, of an excellent quality, I assure 

ou.’ 

‘Indeed! PerhapsI may taste of it sooner than you think for. 
Do you intend selling your cargo at auction ? 

‘No: it is all engaged at private sale.’ 

‘ The engagement will be cancelled, I’m thinking, Captain Hecate ; 





* Ir may be proper to state, that one of the regulations of the old Navigation Act of 
Great Britain, forbade the importation of any article whatever by her colonies, from any 
foreign place, except through the mother country; consequently, all produce or mer- 
chandise, whether manufactured or in the crude state, must first be imported into Great 
Britain, and thence shipped to whatever place should be its ultimate destination. A 
breach of this law was punished with extreme severity. 
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the hammer will knock your loading off, depend on it. Let me see 
your papers.’ 

The papers were brought, and while they were being examined, 
Captain Hecate thrust his hands in his pockets, and leaning against 
the long-boat, between the masts, took a minute survey of the person 
of his querist, who was performing the functions of his office with 
an odd mixture of drollery and seriousness depicted upon his fine 
intelligent counténance. The head of the naval officer, and in fact 
his whole person, was indeed an admirable subject for the pencil of 
a Hogarth. By some misfortune, his eyes had become crossed, so 
that when he bent his head over his paper, ene of them appeared to 
be perusing it, while the other was quietly fixed upon the truck, at 
the summit of the fiag-staff, on George’s Island. In addition to this, 
he had a pair of large bowed spectacles, resting upon the tip of his 
ruby nose, so very near the extreme edge, that it seemed as if the 
slightest motion would dance them off upon his sharply-pointed 
knees, which were now raised nearly parallel with a curiously-carved 
chin. These spectacles had pr obably been originally sold as ‘ silver- 
bowed,’ but time and constant use had worn the leaf off, in various 
places, so that they now presented the speckled appearance of a varie- 
gated hen. On his bead, covering a wig of thick, coarse hair, and 
shading a somewhat scanty pattern of Ted whiskers, which were 
straggling about in so many directions, that had they been soldiers, 
a drum and fife would have been necessary to call them together, 
rested a broad brimmed, tower-like palm leaf hat, of such dimenei sions 
that it would have formed a spacious pavilion for a cortége eomposed 
of such beings as Gulliver met in Lilliput. This coat, which was a 
faded blue, with a brass and a cloth button placed alternately up and 
down in front, was buttoned close up to his neck: his nether gar- 
ments were formed from a kind of pepper-and-salt-mixtured cloth, 
and his equipments were completed with a pair of thick, heavy cow- 
hide boots, which rose to his knees, upon the outside of his panta- 
loons. Thus habited, he remained seated upon the deck, patiently 
spelling out the Growler’s papers ; for from the trouble under which 
he appeared to labor, it was evident that he was not burdened with 
apy superfluous erudition. 

‘So, Captain Hecate,’ he said, rising to his feet, after consuming a 
space of nearly half an hour in arriving at a a knowledge of the con- 
tents of the papers, ‘so it seems that this brig is the Growler, Captain 
Hecate, last from Malaga, with a cargo of fre uit, consigned tu Messrs. 
Barnett and Company, Halifax ? 

‘Quite right. Is there any flaw or inaccuracy in the papers that 
you have in your hands ?’ 

‘Oh, no; 1 was merely going to say that Umph! Have you 
got a pinch of snuit about you 

‘I don’t use it,’ replied Hecate, laughing. 

‘ How unlucky !’ replied the officer, suffering his sallow visage to 
fall so rapidly, that had it been a barometer, instead of a human coun- 
tenance, the action would have created the most alarming apprehen- 
sions; ‘it is yery unlucky indeed ; do n’t your men use it, Sir ? 

‘I can’t say ; you must inquire ‘yourself. : 

An appeal was made to the whole crew, but without success, and 
he turned away, seemingly disappointed. 
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‘Well, no matter, he continued; ‘I was going to say, Captain 
Hecate, that this brig being American built, although now English 
property, and that I really do wish you had a little snuff; do 
try, Sir, and see if you can’t obtain some for me. I really stand in 
very great want of it, believe me.’ 

‘] am not aware that there is a particle aboard, and I am thankful 
for it,’ answered Hecate. - 

‘ Well, Sir, have it your own way, Sir; have it your own way,’ con- 
tinued the officer, a little touched; ‘ but as for me, [ can’t do without 
it, Sir; no, and I wont. Are you in any particular hurry, Sir ? 

‘Harry? No, not much.’ 

‘Had you just as lieve lay here for fifteen or twenty minutes longer, 
to oblige me ?” 

‘Certainly : I have no particular desire to hurry up to the wharf; 
it being Sunday, I cannot enter my vessel, or discharge my cargo ; 
and so, to oblige you, I will lie here a little longer.’ 

‘ Thank you, Sir, thank you,’ said the officer, apparently very grate- 
ful; ‘and with your permission, I ll run over to the battery there, on 
George’s Island. You won’t move while I’m gone ? 

‘Not a cable’s length.’ 

‘ Then [ll just sail over there, and get a pinch of snuff, and be 
right back. I’Il come right back.’ 

Captain Hecate could scarcely refrain from giving vent to a loud 
and hearty laugh; but he succeeded in suppressing his risibilities, 
and bowing the officer over the side, watched him until his boat 
grazed the shore of the island, and then seating himself upon a coil 
of ropes, gave way to a burst of violent cachinnation. 

The officer was as good as his word. In fifteen minutes the painter 
of his boat was fastened to the brig’s shrouds, and he came on board 
again with a most benign smile resting upon his unique countenance. 

‘ How soon do you intend to haul up to the wharf, Captain Hecate ? 
was his first inquiry. 

‘ As soon as the tide serves, which will be in about three hours/ 
was the reply. 

‘ Well, Sir, I put a veto upon that ; do n’t you move from this spot 
until you hear from me.’ 

‘Most certainly, Sir, [ shall not wait long for you,’ replied Hecate, 
somewhat offended at his peremptory tone. 

‘Well, bat you wil. Do you stir one cable’s length — only one 
cable’s length — and the guns of the battery there will send you and 
your vessel dancing sky high. Do try it once, only once ; why can't 

ou ?” 
oa By what authority do you address me thus ? demanded Captain 
Hecate. 

‘ By the best in the world. Do you know that your brig and 
whole cargo are forfeited ? 

‘No! For what ?’ 

‘For breaking the Navigation Act. How does that set? Wait 
until to-morrow, Sir, and I ’Il seize your vessel; I would do it now, 
only it happens to be Sunday. What do you suppose I went to 
George’s Island after, eh ? 

‘For a pinch of snuff, as you said,’ said Hecate, smiling: 
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‘A pinch of snuff, eh? Ha! ha! ha!’ laughed the little sheer. 
‘ All fudge, nati Hecate, I assure you. What do you suppose I 
wanted of snufl,eh? I see you don’t understand trap; you an't ‘ up 
to snuff.’ I went to give orders to the commander of the battery 
there, to bring his guns to bear upon your vessel; and if you moved 
in the slightest degree, to blow you to — Sancho! Good by, Sir 
good by; do n’t attempt to run off, unless you wish to cut a hornpipe 
through the air.’ 

Captain Hecate remained watching the receding boat, until it shot 
in among the wharves of the town, and was lost ‘to his sight; then 
turning, he gave orders for hoisting out the boat, and having it manned ; 
he then went below. In about fifteen minutes he came upon deck 
again, and after speaking a few words apart to his mate, entered the 
boat and seated himself in the stern-sheets. The jovial, reckless, and 
contented appearance which his countenance generally wore, had 


given place to an expression of anxiety and alarm, and he gave the 
command in a low tone: 


‘Give way, men !’ 
‘Which way ?’ 
‘ To the nearest landing.’ 


A few long, measured strokes sent the boat to the desired point, 
and Captain Hecate, stepping ashore, bade them secure the boat, and 
wait his return. 

A full hour had elapsed, before he was seen again, and then he 
entered the boat, seated himself in the stern-sheets, with a single 
wave of his hand, and was immediately rowed back to his vessel. 

As he stepped on deck, he made a sign to his mate that he wished 
to speak with him; and the two descending to the cabin, the door was 
fastened, and they seated themselves at the table. 

‘ Well, Carpenter, it seems that we’ve got into a scrape,’ 
Captain Hecate. 

‘I supposed as much, from the manner of the officer who boarded 
us. What’sto pay? 

‘Indeed I don’t know what they will let us off for, so I cannot 
say how much is to pay,’ rejoined Hecate, laughing, ‘ but this is cer- 
tain, that having broken the Navigation Act, though unintentionally, 
our vessel, if we lie here until to-morrow we will be seized.’ 

‘ Well, do you intend to lie here and be seized ! 

. Intend to lie here and be seized !’ echoed Captain Hecate ; ‘no! 
I am too old forthat. Mr. Barnett, whom I’ve just seen, is coming 
aboard with one of his clérks about dusk, and then we’re going to 
walk her out of Halifax harbor about as quick as canvass will carry 


her.’ 
‘And what then ? 


‘ Put into some American port, Boston or New-York, in distress, 
and sell our cargo. Come, open the door, and we ’ll go upon deck to 
put things in order for the attempt. Mind!— not a word to any 
person aboard, or the plan will be spoilt.’ 

During the whole day, the Growler remained in the same place 
where she had first anchored. For several hours the wind had been 
vacillating in various quarters, and was now blowing steadily from 
the north-west, a quarter very favorable for the success of the pro- 
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posed hazardous scheme, as it would carry them straight out to sea, 
without once tacking or hauling. As night settled upon the waters, and 
darkness gradually grew denser, Captain Hecate, who was pacing 
the quarter-deck, became more anxious and impatient ; and his ex- 
citement was increased by the delay of his owner, who had not yet 
appeared. 

‘ Strange that they are not here !’ he muttered apart to Carpenter ; 
‘I cannot imagine why they absent themselves, when so much depends 
upon promptuess and quick execution. What time is it ?’ 

‘ Nine o’clock.’ 

‘ At eight, they were to have been aboard. How’s the tide? 

‘ It is about turning.’ 

‘And we shall lose it through their means! Tarrying ashore, 
when Hark ! — was not that the dip of oars? There, again !’ 

‘No, it was nothing 

‘[ tell you it was ; they ’re coming off: see there, that is the signal !’ 
said Hecate, pointing to the upper-loft window of a store on the 
wharf, through which a light was streaming. 

In a few moments a boat containing several persons was floating 
alongside, and a low voice hailed the brig: 

‘Growler ahoy! On board there !’ 

‘Hush! not so loud, Mr. Barnett, unless you wish to draw the shot 
of the battery on George’s Island,’ answered the voice of Captain 
Hecate. 

‘Ah! Hecate, is that you? Is every thing ready ?’ 

‘Yes, and has been these two hours.’ 

‘Well, don’t grumble, my good fellow; there’s time enough,’ 
rejoined Mr. Barnett ; ‘ Loring, jump up there, and ['’1l follow.’ 

As soon as the two stood upon the deck, a motion was made to the 
others in the boat, and turning the bows, they moved noiselessly 
away. 

‘ Now put your brig before this fine breeze, Captain Hecate, and 
we ’ll walk off!’ said Barnett, seating himself with bis clerk at the 
stern of the brig. Every thing having been previously prepared, it 
required but a short time to get her under way, so that in less than 
fifteen minutes from the time Barnett made his appearance, she had 
left her rather disagreeable position under the guns of the battery, 
and was moving silently yet swiftly down, impelled by the flowing 
breeze that filled her bellying sails, and borne on also by the tide, 
which was setting outward, George’s Island was passed in safety ; the 

sails were trimmed, and a third of the distance between that battery 
and Point Sandwich was already left behind, when a bright flash shot 
out from the embrasures of the island fort, and a heavy piece of 
ordnance sent its startling report rolling over the waters, which was 
immediately answered by the guns on Citadel Hill. 

‘ Discovered |’ exclaimed Hecate ; ‘and now there’s no use for 
secrecy. Spread out upon the yards, there! Unfold every thing that 
looks like canvass! Ha! there’s an answer from Point Sandwich ; 
and, by Jupiter! another from the Half-moon and Sanbro’ light!’ 

As he spok® a guu from Point Sandwich, followed by others from 
the Half-moon, and Sanbro’ light, answered the signal, too plainly 

telling them that they were on the alert. 
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‘We shall have hot work below,’ said Hecate; ‘ we “Il run out by 
the eastern channel, and so avoid being exposed between two fires, 
thereby placing both batteries on one side.’ 

‘See! they ’re telegraphing from Citadel Hill!’ interrupted 
Barnett, springing up. 

‘So they are! by all that’s holy!’ answered Hecate. ‘ Three 
lanterns in a triangle ; number forty-three ; ‘Stop that brig ;’ there 
it is, as plainas the English language! Well, Mr. Barnett, shall we 
make an effort to save the brig and cargo, and run the gantlet of three 
heavy batteries, or shall we go back and surrender ourselves quietly 
up ? - 

‘No,no; go on; save the brig, at all hazards !’ 

To add, if possible, to their already perilous position, the moon 
was just rising in all her queenly beauty, threatening to expose, by 
her light, the gallant vessel to yet greater danger. Captain Hecate’s 
eyes, when they were not engaged upon looking after the manage- 
tent of his vessel, were intently fixed upon the fort at Point Sand- 
wich, which his vessel was rapidly nearing. In coming down the 
channel, the brig had been keeping on the eastern side, hugging the 
Dartmouth shore all the way down, that being the farthest course that 
could be taken from the neighborhood of the forts. As they gradu- 
ally drew nearer to Point Sandwich, Captain Hecate in vain endea- 
vored to discover any signs of hostility; nor could he discern a single 
human figure. The fort rose upon the water’s edge, in profound 
silence ; the only sign of animation was the ensign of Great Britain, 
fluttering from the flag-staff. The brig had now arrived nearly abreast, 
and our captain was consoling himself with the idea that the vessel, by 
keeping close to the shore, had escaped the observation of those in 
the fort, when a bright flash from one of the heavy pieces, succeeded 
by a crash, and a skipping ball, convinced him that his hopes were 
fallacious. 

‘Brig ahoy! What brig is that? hailed an officer. 

‘The man that lisps a single word, 1’ll shoot as dead as George 
the Third !’ said Hecate, drawing a pistol, and addressing the crew. 

‘ Brig ahoy, there! heave to!’ shouted the officer, somewhat more 
peremptorily. 

Not a word was returned in answer, and the brig’s course was not 
stayed in the least. 

‘ Brig there !— heave to, or we ’Il sink you !’ 

‘Sink away!’ shouted Hecate, snatching up the trumpet, and an- 
swering the hail in a tone of-derision. 

His reply was followed by the discharge of the whole tier of guns. 
The balls rattled about his hull, and through the sails, but fortunately 
did no material damage. The vessel was now in a most critical posi- 
tion, for as she lay exposed by the light of the moon, which was 
shining, as it seemed to Captain Hecate, with tenfold brilliancy, a fair 
aim was offered to her opponeuts. Still he hesitated nét for an 
instant. Seizing the helm with his own hand, he guided the brig 
directly onward toward the outer entrance ; and although the shots 
of both batteries, for the Half-moon had opened a carfhonading, fell 
thick and fast around him, compelling him to receive a cross fire 
without being able to offer any defence, yet not for a moment did 
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his mind conceive the thought of surrendering. Close to him, upon 
the quarter deck, stood Mr. Barnett, with his clerk and the mate; 
while along the deck, the men, who had been lifted to enthusiasm by 
their captain’s coolness amid danger, stood clustered in groups, ready 
to obey his next order at a second’s notice, even though it should be 
to sail up and carry one of the batteries by assault. 

‘We'll go out through the eastern channel, by Dartmouth side,’ 
said Captain Hecate; ‘and although we shall be obliged to receive 
the fire from Sanbro’ light, yet by these means we shall avoid being 
placed in a cross fire again, between that and the Half-moon.’ 

Mr. Barnett nodded, and then relapsed into silence, as they were 
now rapidly nearing the Half-moon, and consequently tts fire was 
becoming hotter. Exposed, however, as the brig had been, to this 
heavy firing, no material damage had been done. Some little cutting 
up of the rigging and canvass, and a few shots in her bull, were all 
the signs that she bore about her of the conflict. As Captain Hecate 
anticipated, when they came abreast of the Half-moon, he was again 
hailed, and ordered to heave to ; but maintaining an unbroken silence, 
and keeping steadily on, had the effect to draw-the fire from a whole 
tier of guns. Crash! came the shot again, through her rigging and 
spars, and in atrice the maintop-gallant mast was flying into slivers, 
while those in the fort, seeing the effect produced, sent up a hearty 
and prolonged shout. 

‘ Ay, yell away!’ muttered Captain Hecate, who was not in the 
best of humors at seeing his top-gallant mast splintered, ‘ you’d laugh 
if the Atlantic ocean should sweep Halifax out to sea; and I wish I 
could find it out there! 1’d return some of its warm acknowledg- 
ments, with interest and prineipal 

They had now gained the current of the outer channel, and were 
shooting rapidly through ; but they had yet to receive the shot from 
the battery on Sanbro’ light; and although the exposure would be 
for only a few minutes, yet having run through all, and being crippled 
after having reached the sea, was a misfortune from which all fer- 
vently prayed they might escape. It would seem as if Fortune had 
espoused the side of this gallant vessel, and determined to carry her 
sately through; for after a few ineffectual shots from the Sanbro’ 
battery, she was far out on the boundless ocean, free from farther 
molestation, and as staunch and tight as ever. The broken top-gal- 
lant mast was svon replaced by a temporary spar; and the brig, after 
standing for some distance out, in an easterly direction, hauled her 
course, and bounded onward on her outward voyage. 

After getting fairly in blue water, and seeing that things were in 
ship-shape, Captain Hecate proposed to Mr. Barnett and his clerk 
to leave the deck in charge of the mate, and spend an hour over a 
bottle of wine in the cabin. It required but little persuasion to in- 
duce them to acquiesce; and accordingly they were soon seated 
around the small circular table, indulging in the unrestrained free- 
dom of convivial mirth. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said Captain Hecate, as he uncorked the third bot- 
tle, ‘ allow me to give you a sentiment : ‘ May England be more suc- 
eessful in most of her undertakings, than her loyal subjects have been 
in endeavoring to catch our gallant bark !’’ 
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Amid the applause of his companions, the toast was tossed off, 
while he continued : 

‘ And also allow me to say, that when the lion of her coat of arms 
shall rouse itself in 

‘ Brig ahoy !’ 

Down came Captain Hecate’s clenched fist upon the table, with 
an emphasis that made the glasses jingle and rattle again with the 
concussion. 

‘There they are again! We have n’t shaken ’em off yet!’ ex- 
claimed he, springing up the companion-way, and upon deck, just as 
the second hail, accompanied by the report ef a heavy gun, fired to 
leeward, was borne to them over the waters, from a large vessel 
lying a short distance off. One glance was sufficient to assure him that 
it was a man-o’-war-frigate, of the largest class; and by the lanterns 
that illuminated her whole row of broadside- guns, he perceived that 
they were manned and ready, and that resistance w vould be alto- 
gether useless. Seizing the speaking-trumpet, therefore, he an- 
swered : 

‘ Brig Growler, of Halifax !’ 

There was a pause of a few minutes, and then the same voice again 
hailed them : 

‘ Where from ?— and where bound ?— and what ’s your cargo ?” 

‘From Halifax into New-York, with a cargo of sugars and coffee 
for the peace-market.’ 

‘Well, heave to, and we ’ll send a boat aboard.’ 

As there was no alternative, Captain Hecate was forced to give 
the order for backing the top-sails, and laying the brig to, until the 
boat should board them. He knew that if his papers were shown, 
instant capture must inevitably ensue; as with documents purport- 
ing him to be from Malaga to Halifax, he was, with all the sail his 
brig could carry, running directly away from Halifax, and had also 
replied to their hail that ‘he was bound to New-York. How should 
he produce the necessary clearance, in case it was demanded 1 How 
account for the absence of it? He knew not, and he therefore racked 
his ingenuity, in the hopes that he might be able to discover some 
means by which he might extricate himself, and escape without for- 
feiture, which most surely would be the cousequence of detection. 
The moon, which a passing cloud had obscured for a few moments, 
now burst forth, throwing a flood of light upon the scene, and light- 
ing up every portion of both vessels. 

% The Sentinel! as sure as 

He staid not to complete the sentence, but jumped down into the 
cabin, and communicated what he had just learned to his owner. 

‘I know her well, and her officers,’ said he, with hope beaming in 
his countenance ; ‘and if you will only keep close here, leaving me to 
deal with them, I ’ll come off with flying colors. It is the same fri- 
gate that convoyed a fleet from Spithead round the Cape to Manilla 
and the Indies, to which a brig that 1 commanded was attached : she 
tried a race with this very craft, and failed, the last time but one that 
I came out of Halifax.’ 

‘If that 's the case, and the Growler can outsail her, why run any 
risk? Why not walk away from her ?’ 
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‘It would be ‘walking away,’ withavengeance! Her guns would 
blow us to Jericho, before we could geta cable’s length from her. No; 
you keep close ; don’t show yourself, and I will manage them.’ 

He stepped upon deck again, as the boat from the frigate came 
alongside, and an officer boarded them. Hastily advancing to meet 
him, Captain Hecate shook the hand of the officer heartily, exclaiming: 

‘ Lieutenant Talbot, | am rejoiced to see you.’ 

For a moment the officer looked at him, somewhat surprised, and 
then, as if recollection had come to his aid, returned the welcome of 
the hand, and answered : 

‘ How are you, Sir? Captain Hecate, of the Aurora, I believe, are 
you not ? 

‘ That is my name, Sir, but not now of the Aurora. She laid her 
bones on Madagascar reef, and I am now in command of this brig; 
a fine vessel, of two hundred and forty tons ; sails like the wind, and 
indeed, as you know, beat your famed frigate in a race: she carries 
sail admirably, off wind or on; and as 

‘Hallo ! — avast there |’ interrupted Lieutenant Talbot, laughing : 
‘why your tongue is going as fast as a ship scudding. Tell me, 
where are you from, and where going? I must institute some little 
inquiry, to satisfy our old captain. Where are your papers ?’ 

‘Oh, safe enough !’ answered Hecate, his heart sinking rapidly: 
‘Come, it is of no use to show them: I can rattle them all off to 
you, and you ’ll trust me, | know. Brig Growler, Hecate, master, 
bound from Halifax to New-York, with coffee and sugar.’ 

‘I say, Hecate,’ said Talbot, looking at him with a ‘ queer’ expres- 
sion, at the same time pointing to two or three baskets of wine that 
were stowed in the long-boat ; ‘ does that look much like coffee and 
sugar (’ 

‘Oh! I forgot that,’ replied Hecate, interrupting him; ‘that’s a 
private adventure of my own. Have the goodness to accept a basket 
for your own use, in remembrance of the good old times, when we 
sailed round the Cape of Good Hope in company; and also please 
to take another aboard, with my respects to Captain Lovett. He 
has not forgotten me yet, 1 hope ? 

‘Oh no; he frequently speaks of you.’ 

‘So much the better — so much the better,’ interrupted Hecate ; 
‘and Lieutenant Talbot, you ’ll find the wine to your liking, [’ll 
pledge my word.’ 

The lieutenant was prodigal of thanks, and the very pink of polite- 
ness, when the present had been tendered, accepted, and stowed in 
the boat. 

‘I must leave you,’ he said, turning to the side. Hecate’s heart 
bounded ; ‘ and if you should ever come aboard the Sentinel, you 
shall find a hearty welcome. I will not put you to the unnecessary 
trouble of showing your papers; and Captain Lovett will bear me 
out, when | tell him who you are. As soon as I get aboard, [ll 
send a streamer up the mainmast, and when it reaches the truck, you 
can goon, The moon is bright, and you can easily see it. Hope 
you ’ll have a pleasant voyage. Good by!’ 

‘Good by!’ 
Motionless, Captain Hecate watched the boat until it was taken in 
VOL. XVI. 40 
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by the frigate ; and the few minutes that ensued, previous to giving 
the signal, were to him moments of agony. Not until the streamer 
was half way up to the mast-head, did he find relief; and scarcely had 
it touched the truck, before the brig was again put about, and dashing 
on her course. 


Tue foregoing sketch is no fiction. The main incidents are drawn 
from actual occurrences; and the author has it in his power to give 
real names; which he would do, but for the reason that several of 
the parties are yet living. Suffice it for the present to say, that one 
of the then owners of the brig is at this time engaged in a great 
commercial enterprise, which promises both to Europe and America 
the most beneficial results ;* and the resolute and fearless commander, 
who through these few pages has figured as Captain Hecate, is now 
residing upon one of the most pleasant farms in the vicinity of New- 
buryport, (Mass.) 

Boston, June, 1840. 


R. L. W. 


LOVE oO F NATURE. 


Turice happy he, who loves the cloistered gloom 
Of some vast forest, where low-stooping boughs 
Make net-work of the holy summer sky : 

For him the soft wind singeth merrily, 

Among the reeds, and scarlet river-flowers, 

Or dances in the green tops of the wood, 

And weaves its bard-like spell among the vines, 
That hang in garlands o’er the mountain’s wall ; 
For him the moon looks through the dark pine boughs, 
When she doth leave her chamber in the east, 

To wander through heaven’s starry wilderness, 
And scatter spells upon the forest lead 

And promontory gray, and ocean coast, 

Sky, mountain, sea, dim wood, and leafy glen, 
The green leaves dancingin the pleasant wind, 
The summer birds to one another calling, 

The lake’s blue bosom, with its load of stars, 
And moon-touched ripples, and night-blooming flowers ; 
These have for him a holy eloquence, 

And deep within his heart their beauty lives, 

An incarnation pure and glorious. 


He dwels amid a proud society ; 

For the fair mountains, with their scented winds, 
And roaring torrents, that from rock to rock 

Go bounding in their fury and their joy, 

These are lis comrades and his noble kin; 

And if he marks their beauty, when the sun 
Weaves for the brow of morn his chequered braid 
Of violet and gold; not slow is he 

To muse upon their grandeur, when the hills 
Réecho to the thunder’s rattling gong, 

And the quick lightning’s crooked fang is red 
O’er the dark mountain forest. When the woods 
Are reddened with a thousand hectic dyes, 

And the winged flower-seeds sweep along the vale, 
And from the forest’s tent is borne no more 

The sweetness of the gentle summer flowers : 
When, one by one, the singing birds depart 


* Hon. Samuet Cunarp, of the Atlantic Steam Navigation Company. 








A Passage of Life. 


From hill and river, and the saddened streams 
Gossip but faintly in the yellow glen: 

The little cricket neath the crimsoned leaf, 
Chirrups for him its little homily, 

And the sad wind that shakes the brown nutsdown, 
And flings a golden shower upon the pool, 

Is unto him a gentle minister. 


When raves the wintry blast without his dwelling, 
And all the founts are silent, and the flowers 
Are bright no longer on the mountain side, 

O not unmindful is he of the song 

Of the wild snow-squall in the chimney top, 
Or the loud creaking of the mighty trees, 
That shake their bare bones in the hurricane, 
And fling defiance to the threatening gale! 
Nor passes he in moody idlesse by 

The beauty of the snowy wilderness, 

When from its southern palaces the wind 
Creeps forth betimes, with sudden harmony, 
To shake the thick snow from the evergreen, 
And chase the white cloud o’er the mountain’s ridge. 
His eye in grandeur looks o’er hill and shore, 
And rifling from these fair and glorious things 
Their elegance and stainless purity, - 

His heart becomes the proper dwelling place 
Of all things that are pure and beautiful ; 

And as he passeth to the haunts of men, 

And looketh in the faces of the crowd, 

As they go by him in the populous mart, 

He feels a kinder charity astir 

Within his heart — and this is happiness! 


September, 1840. H. W. Rocxwett. 


A PASSAGE OF LIFE. 


‘Euevu! fugacer Posthume, Posthume, 


Labunter anni. ... Horace. 


Auas, my Posthumus! The flying years, as they glide past us to 
the dark caverns of remote Time, that thief of ages, laden with the 
treasures that made our youth joyous or brilliant, and leaving us 
standing here, Heaven save the mark! little better than bald men ; 
these rogues of years have filched from me nothing that I more truly 
regret, than a certain alacrity of perception and of memory, that used 
at pleasure to cast light like a sunbeam over the events of life, and 
place at once in bold relief, all that I had enjoyed, or suffered, or 
observed, so that it is now by incidental association only, that images 
once so vivid, and passages of life that belonged to the very core of 
existence, are made to sketch themselves in faint and colorless out- 
line over the dim retina of past recollection; or come slowly over 


my heart, 
‘When the same sound is in mine ears 
That in those days I heard.’ 


Passing the other day in front of that tall and goodly structure at 
the lower part of Pearl-street, denominated the Pearl-street House, I 
recollected that many years ago there stood upon the same site, a 
venerable fabric, with roofed and projecting windows and outside shut- 
ters,that was occupied as a large French buarding-house; well known 
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for the excellency of the cookery that obtained there, and with all the 
countervailing discomforts that characterized the Pension Francaise 
of that period. I could not help pausing for a few moments, to call 
up the shade of the old house, and the recollection of some scenes 
that had taken place within it, once deeply interesting, but now almost 
forever lost to me. I remembered the old-fashioned door, originally 
of achocolate color, with its paint half-scaled off, horizontally divided 
into two parts; the lower bolted within reach, and the upper part, 
with an old massive iron-knocker appended to it, swinging to and fro 
in all weathers ; the uncarpeted and comfortless hall; the large stair- 
case that for years had never scraped acquaintance with a broom, 
clayed and gravelled over like the street, by the frequent passers up 
and down; the harsh and grating sound of the footstep upon it; and 
the entire absence of any piece of furniture on which the eye might 
rest, until, in answer to my tap upon a door in the third story, a deep 
sonorous voice used to ery, ‘ Entrez 

My visits were paid to a French gentleman of about forty years 
of age; a grandly-developed specimen of the race of man, alike in 
body and soul, who rises up before me at this moment as he used to 
do when I entered his apartment, laying aside some crayon-sketches 
of fortifications, with which I usually found him at work, and receiving 
me courteously, but with a grave and dignified presence. He was a 
refugee from the Island of Cuba, forced to leave it precipitately with 
others of his countrymen, to escape the deadly hostility induced 
throughout that Island by the conduct of Bonaparte toward Spain ; 
and having hastily converted his property, at great sacrifice, into mer- 
chandise and money, had lodged it upon his arrival here in the hands 
of the merchant on whose behalf I appeared, and whose affairs had 
suddenly fallen into great embarrassment. Another of his country- 
men, similarly situated, had adopted the same course : they had escaped 
together; and the object of several of these visits was to arrange 
the division between them of a large sum of money, amounting to 
about one third of the aggregate of their joint debts, which it was 
resolved should be appropriated in this manner for their benefit: but 
I encountered the most unexpected opposition to this measure. ‘ No,’ 
said this noble-hearted gentleman, ‘this will not do. Both my friend 
and myself are longing for France. If you pay us each one third 
only of his money, you bring us no nearer home. We shall stay here 
till we have spent it, and both will yet remain in exile. D is 

older than 1 am; you have money enough to pay him; pay him all 
his debt, principal and interest, and I will wait for mine.’ 

‘ But,’ said I, ‘it will be long, very long, before such another sum 
will be collected from the estate.’ 

‘That makes the reason stronger,’ said he, ‘ that it should be paid 
entirely to D x 

‘It may never be collected again,’ said I. 

‘I cannot think,’ he replied, ‘ that such will prove to be the case; 
but if so, it is a consolation that will never fail me, to reflect that at 
any rate he is provided for. He is older than I am, and has less 
resources within himself. He dreams day and night of France: pay 
him.’ 


I did so, and Monsieur D sailed for Havre by the first ship. 
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Time passed off. It was war-time, when we kept short reckoning 
of the months, except with the Government for pay and rations, and 
year after year things grew worse and worse with the suspended 
estate. Many who had pressed their claims, had been paid in full, 
for it was thought impossible that there should be less than enough 
for all; and now, instead of large sums, small ones were collected 
with extreme difficulty. At last, that hope of réinstating name and 
credit, which dies in the breast of the high-souled merchant with 
such varied and long-enduring agony, began to fail us; and bank- 
ruptcy prepared its seal for one who would have laid down his life 
with transport to acquit his debts. Our French creditor remained 
unpaid, and was frequently unsuccessful in his application for small 
sums for personal expenses. ‘I have no resource but you,’ said he; 
‘1 cannot work. I must put some paving-stones in my pocket, and 
walk off the end of the pier, as soon as you tell me you can do no 
more.’ 

I ventured on one occasion to advert to the arrangement that he 
had insisted upon. ‘It is never to be regretted,’ said he. ‘ Poor 
D ! he is happy now in France! He cotld not have existed 
out of it.’ 

Some days after this, it was a bright summer day, I remember, 
that I approached the house in Pearl-street, with a bounding step, 
and half the money that I had in the world in my pocket, that he had 
promised to borrow from me, until affairs came round, when I 
observed a number of busy faces about the door and on the stairs. I 
asked what was the matter. 

‘Ah! sir, poor M 

‘What of him ? 

‘He died this morning! He had been indisposed for one or two 
days, and his room was neglected; and this morning, while he was 
reprimanding the servant for his inattention, he was suddenly struck 
with a coup de sang, and dropped like a bullet dead upon the floor. 
They are laying him out: he is to be buried by sunset.’ 

‘Dead !’ cried 1—‘ buried by sunset!’ I was at his side in an 
instant. He was laid out in his last dress upon a sort of tray or 
trencher, that exposed his figure at full length, and his countenance 
wore that look of composed and hallowed elevation, with which the 
souls of the great and good console the hearts of those who lament 
them. I looked upon the faces that surrounded him; the truth came 
upon me, and raising my hands above his corpse, I could not help 
exclaiming : 

‘Great God! is it possible that this man was a Jew!’ 

‘ Yes, young man,’ answered a voice by my side, with a gentleness 
that I have often since felt I did not deserve, ‘he was a Hesrew.’ 


Jonn Waters. 
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: Tat Bon ge oa Autumn pays that Spring began, 
And what the school-boy was, such is the man : 
The sap and tender bud in childhood shoot, 

And Youth the blossom gives, but Age the fruit. 
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THE LANDLADY’S DAUGHTER. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 


THREE young men went over the Rhine, 
Where a good hostess sells good wine : 

‘Is your wine bright ? — is your ale strong? 
Say, where has your young daughter gone ?” 


‘ My ale and wine are fresh and ctfear; 
My daughter lies upon her bier !’ 
Then all three to her chamber went, 
And over her black coffin bent. 


The First the pall from the coffin took, 
And gave the dead a mournful look ; 
‘Ah! were not death upon thy brow, 
Beautiful maid! I’d love thee now!’ 


The Second slowly left the place, 

And while the tears stole down his face, 
‘Alas!’ he sigh’d, ‘ that thou art gone, 
Whom I have loved so well, so long!’ 


The Third then clasp’d her to his breast, 
Fondly her cold, pale lips he press’d ; 

‘I ever lov’d thee! — love thee still! 
Beautiful maid !— 1 ever will!’ 


FORT SAINT GEORGE: 


OR THE ANCIENT DOMINIONS OF NEW-ENGLAND. 


‘Let fowk bode weel, and strive to do their best, 
Nae mair’s required.’ 


Ir was about two hundred and thirty years ago, that an expedition 
consisting of two ships and a hundred emigrants, left the harbor of 
Plymouth, in the county of Devon, in merrie England, for the pur- 
pose of founding a colony in the then new world. The expedition 
sailed under the patrouage of Lord Chief Justice Popham and Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges; with whom were associated others, nobles, 
knights, and gentlemen, in the great project of forming an empire be- 
yond the seas. 

The character of the government, provided for the infant state, bore 
little resemblance to that which, in after years, was established by 
the Puritans of New-England; and while the government was, in 
its nature, simple and aristocratic, the colonists themselves were a 
band of right merrie adventurers, who left their native land with no 
more pious motive than that of seeking fame and fortune in the wes- 
tern world. , 

On the 11th day of August, 1607, the ships arrived at the mouth 
of the Sagadahock (now Kennebeck) river, and landing upon a small 
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island, returned thanks to Almighty God for their safe arrival in the 
promised land, and prepared to commence their settlement. 

The land upon which our adventurers disembarked now bears the 
name of Stage Jsland; but being unable to obtain fresh water from 
their wells, they soon afterward removed to the western bank of the 
river, near the extremity of a peninsula forming a part of the present 
township of Phipsburg. Here they recommenced their settlement 
and built a fort; to which, in honor of George Popham, president of 
the colony council, they gave the name of Fort Saint George. Their 
houses and fort completed, and every thing prepared for the winter, 
the ships, with nearly half the emigrants, who could not be persuaded 
to remain, sailed on the fifth of December for England. 

Knowing, as we now do, the utter failure of the enterprise, it 
seerns almost farcical that their colony government should have been 
framed upon a scale commensurate with the wants of a great state ; 
but when the right worshipful members of the council to which its 
sovereignty was confided, were convened in their council-house, the 
lack of state in their appointments was amply recompensed by the 
dignity of their bearing: nor could the little colony complain for 
want of sufficient governing; for had the worshipful council divided 
their number among them, each would have been provided with 
about six trusty subjects to do honor to his rule. As it was, like other 
legislative assemblies, they talked long and loudly of the public weal, 
and managed to busy themselves in enacting Jaws for the guidance of 
the colonists in their intercourse with the neighboring savages. 

The site of Fort Saint George, though bold and picturesque in the 
extreme, presented a most dreary spectacle inthe depths of winter. 
The neighboring coast was bounded by high rocky cliffs, rising al- 
most vertically from the water at their bases, and covered with a leaf- 
less growth of scrubby oak; with here and there a lofty hemlock 
showing its dark green foliage in contrast with the wintry waste 
around. To the north was the unbroken forest, with its wild inhabit- 
ants ; while on the south and east, the dark waters of the Kennebeck, 
swelling to a mighty river as they neared the ocean, kept up a conti- 
nued roar, as they lashed the rocky shores with their spray. 

But a short time had elapsed after the completion of the fort, when 
through the intervention of two natives, who had been carried to 
England, and were brought back by the founders of St. George, a 
free intercourse was established with the native tribes. They were 
found to be friendly, and ever disposed to live on terms of perfect 
amity with the whites. The Sagamores, or petty chiefs of the neigh- 
borhood, visited the fort without suspicion ; offering to guide the 
strangers to their chvicest hunting-grounds, and gladly engaging with 
the colony in the traffic of furs and peltries.. They represented to 
the president of the council that their great chief, whom they styled 
the Bashaba, resided to the eastward from the Kennebeck, at a place 
called Pemaquid, and held his sway over all the chiefs, from the Pis- 
cataqua to the Penobscot rivers. 

In view of his great dignity, they informed him that the Bashaba 
expected all strangers, arriving in his dominions, to pay their court 
to him at Pemaquid. Dehamida, one of the restored natives, joined the 

chiefs in setting forth the grandeur of their mighty prince, the Bashaba, 
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and urged upon the presidentthe necessity of cultivating his friendship; 
who, not wishing to offend his neighbors by a slight to their sovereign, 
set sail with a small party, on a visit to this lordly savage, who, like the 
renowned Atilla, had made his name a terror in the land. But adyerse 
winds, and the intense cold of the season, made it impossible to per- 
severe to the end of so long a voyage in their open boats; and much 
to the disappointment of the savages, as well as the president him- 
self, they were obliged to return: but the sachems, who had mani- 
fested such regard for the honor of their prince, were careful to in- 
form him of the good intentions of the president, and a few weeks 
afterward, Dehamida announced the approach of the Bashaba’s son, 
with a retinue of some twenty savages, bearing a ‘ talk’ to the white 
chief of St. George. 

Thinking it good policy to impress this wild embassy with a proper 
idea of his importance, he assembled his trusty council to receive 
them with a degree of state suited to the dignity of his station. The 
hall of council was an oblong structure of hewn timber, joined to the 
rude mansion of the president, and bearing to it a relation which 
rendered it somewhat difficult to determine which of the two should 
in justice be considered as forming an appendage to the other. The 
side fronting the interior of the fort was garnished with three small 
windows of diamond-shaped glass ; while the side opposite presented 
but an unbroken surface of roughly-hewn timbers. At one extremity 
was a fire-place, of mammoth dimensions, filled with blazing logs of 
wuod ; opposite to which was the entrance, and about midway of the 
hall, were seated, at a long and narrow table, the members of the 
honorable council. At the head of the table, fronting the entrance 
to the room, sat the president of the council, in broidered doublet and 
plumed beaver ; bolding in his hand a sword, whose greatest glories 
were its gilded ornaments. On his right, were Masters Raleigh 
Gilbert, bearing the honors of Admiral; Robert Davis, Sergeant 
Major and commander of the militia; and James Davis, commander 
of the fort; opposite whom, were Masters Edward Harlow, master 
of the ordnance; Ellis Best, marshal; and Gome Carew, searcher ; 
and fronting the president, with ink-horn and book of records, Master 
John Scammon, secretary of the colony. Before the door, armed 
with an enormous musket, and enveloped in thick furs to shield him 
from the cold, paced a single sentinel, who seemed engaged, to the 
great peri! of his toes, in striving to poise his unwieldy weapon by 
the least possible contact with his person. Within and around the 
council house were several small groups of idlers, both whites and 
Indians, impatiently waiting the expected interview. 

About an hour after mid-day, the canoes of the Indians were seen 
approaching the fort ; and shortly afterward, the whole party, accom- 
panied by Dehamida, the interpreter, were ushered into the presence 
of the council. The president rose to welcome them, and offering 
his hand to the young prince, assured him of his pleasure in greeting 
him at St.George. The young chief, in return, pronounced it ‘ very 
good !’ and gave the president to-understand that, although they were 

a great people, whose trade was war, they had washed the war-paint 
from their faces, and had come to say welcome to the friends of the 
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Bashaba. He said that the great chief, his father, had heard of the 


intended visit of his brother to Pemaquid, and it made him very glad : 
he had taken his white brother to his heart, and his people should 
sell him furs, and teach him to hunt the great beasts of the forest. 
As an earnest of their kind intentions, he added, that during the 
coming month, he should go with twenty of his braves to hunt the 
big moose on the borders of the Kennebeck, and invited the white 
chief to send a party of his young warriors in company, to procure 
venison for his people. 

Here ended the ‘talk’ of the Bashaba; and while the rest of his 
party were gazing at the wonders of the fort, the president loaded 
the young prince with gaudy presents for his father, and bestowed 
upon the young savage himself a small hunting-knife, and a hat orna- 
mented with a scarlet ribbon ; ‘ which so wrought uppon y* gratitude 
of y° generous salvage y‘ hee stripped himselfe of a mauntle of rich 
beaver, and placed it uppon y* shoulders of y* president.’ 

Highly delighted with their reception, the Indians returned to 
Pemaquid, and opened with the colony a trade in furs from all parts 
of the adjacent country; receiving in return ‘showy trinkets, and 
blankets of gaudy colors, with which they took great pleasure in 
decorating their persons. 

A few days after the departure of the Indians, there came a furi- 
ous snow storm, followed by a fall of rain and sleet, which formed 
upon the surface of the deep snow a crust of sufficient thickness to 
render travelling practicable, without the aid of the cumbersome 
snow-shoe. The succeeding day the promised hunting party appeared 
at the fort, and joined by about a dozen of the colonists, set off to the 
wilderness for their famous hunt. 

Among the whites of the party, was a young Irishman, who, having 
filled the somewhat important office of game-keeper on the preserves 
of my lord Popham, imagined himself able to cope with the stoutest 
hunter in the destructiun of the more noble game of the American 
forest. This Nimrod of modern times was familiarly known at the 
fort as ‘ Paddy Longbow;’ so prone was he to trespass upon the 
credulity of his companions, Always given to indulgence in boasting 
of their prowess in war and hunting, the Indians told many a start- 
ling tale of their contests with the big moose, who, when hotly pressed 
by the hunter, sometimes makes deadly fight with his hoofs and 
branching antlers: ‘Ah! I see’—said Paddy to Dehamida, who 
explained to him the meaning of the deep gutturals of his savage 
companions —‘I see it takes a thrue son of ould Ireland, and one 
who has kilt the red deer of ould England besides, to bring down 
your big moose wid a single crack o' his musquetoon !’ And seeing his 
white companions winking at each other incredulously, he added, 
‘an’ aint I the boy that for a bet‘o’ my lord’s, kilt the bird on the wing 
so far that ye could not see it at all? Lave paddy alone, and jist give 
him a shot atween the peepers o’ your moose deer, an divil a bit ’!l he 
care for his head or his heels aither, arter that!’ And highly elated 
with the idea of his imaginary exploits, he carolled forth : 


‘Oh the paddy ’s the lad for the green-wood dell, 
Wid his bugle by his side ——’ 
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Ugh ! said an old hunter; at which they all laughed, and poor paddy, 
finding that no one heeded him, judged it expedient to grant them a 
short respite from his troublesome gasconade. 

Dehamida now told the party from the fort, that during the depths 
of winter the moose, tired with wading through the deep morass of 
the forest, sought a spot where his food was plenty, and confining 
himself to a small circuit in browsing upon the low branches of the 
trees, he insensibly trod down the snow, so as to form a kind of enclo- 
sure, with a wall on every side; and finding them thus pent up in a 
yard of their own construction, the hunter easily dispatched them 
with his arrows. Still, a great deal of caution was necessary ; for 
if but slightly wounded, the bucks would invariably turn and make 
fearful fight upon their foes; and if the hunter was so near as to be 
unable to effect an escape, great was the risk, that the infuriated ani- 
mal would send him to dwell with the spirits of his fathers. 

They had wandered about a day’s journey from the fort, meeting 
various fortune in the pursuit of smaller game, when the Indians were 
aroused by the discovery of signs of the moose; and a little farther 
on they came to one of those curious enclosures, containing a con- 
siderable herd of these noble animals of the northern forest ; who, 
finding themselves beset by foes, looked wistfully round in hope of 
escape; but the hunters had stationed themselves at the various 
points of the yard, and whichever way the poor animals turned in 
their flight, they were met by the deadly arrows of the Indian hunter. 
One huge buck remained alive of the herd, and this, Paddy Long- 
bow claimed as his exclusive victim; alleging, in support of his 
claim, that he first had ‘catched sight o’ the ould divil a-feedin on 
the green branches ;’ and moving cautiously toward him, until well 
assured of his aim, he let fly his charge of buck shot ‘atween his 
peepers ;’ which rattled loudly upon the antlers of the buck, but did 
no farther execution than to inflict a deep cut under one of his eyes, 
thereby rendering him furious with pain. The soi-disant Nimrod, 
in his anxiety to get a good shot at the moose, had ventured several 
rods within the enclosure; and when the maddened beast turned 
furiously upon his rash pursuer, he thought his last hour had come 
indeed: dropping his potent musket, as he jumped from tree to tree 
to elude his fearful adversary, he screamed at the top of his brogue, 
‘ An sure ’t is the ould Divil his self, and ’tis kilt that I am intirely !’ 
when an arrow from one of the Indians brought the fierce monster 
to the ground, and freed poor paddy from the clutches of ‘ the ould 
divil his self.’ When he rejoined his companions, he was somewhat 
annoyed at beholding them all in convulsions of laughter at the sight 
of his discomfiture, and the savages made the wild-wood ring, as it 
echoed their screams of delight at the prowess of the ‘ great white 
hunter.’ Paddy Longbow did not finish his song of the green-wood 
dell, nor did he forgive the ridicule which the tawny chiefs were ever 
afterward ready to bestow upon his feats of daring. For the re- 
mainder of the hunt, he was the unhappy butt of his white companions, 
and the subject of many a sly jest from their dingy friends. 

Atthe end of a week they returned to the fort, bringing upon rude 
sleds abundance of venison, and well satisfied with the kind com- 
panionship of the Bashaba’s hunters, But alas! for Paddy Long- 
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bow! He burned to retaliate upon them a tithe of the ridicule which 
had so warred against his vanity ; and sadly to the misfortune of the 
now prosperous colony, did he succeed in his desire. 

During a subsequent visit of the Indians to the fort, the council 
judged it expedient to plant a piece of artillery upon a neighboring 
height, for the better defence of a small vessel under process of con- 
struction near the shore; and most of the colony being engaged 
about the vessel, the transportation of the piece was confided to the 
Irishman ; who, thinking this a favorable opportunity to retort upon 
them a little of the ridicule of his exploits in the field, prevailed upon 
a dozen of the Indians to assist in drawing the piece to its station. 
Secretly loading it with powder, and fastening a piece of slow-match 
to the vent, he directed his assistants to lay hold of the drag-ropes 
and draw it upthe ascent. They had nearly reached the crest of the 
little hillock, when the gun was discharged ; giving them all a dread- 
ful fright, and actually killing one of their number, who was lifting 
at the wheels. The simple author of the mischief little dreamed 
the consequences of his rash and cruel act, and though the colonists 
deeply regretted the event, even they thought it would soon be for- 
gotten. But they soon learned that Indians did not so readily forgive 
an injury to their people. 

From this time misfortunes seemed to await the little colony at 
every step. The president of the council was attacked by a strange 
malignant fever, which, to the unspeakable regret of the colony, 
proved suddenly fatal ; and he was succeeded in his office by Admiral 
Gilbert. 

The neighboring Indians, though still keeping up a trade with the 
colony, seemed distrustful of their good faith; and having upon a 
certain occasion introduced a large number of their warriors within 
the fort, they suddenly fell upon the garrison with their clubs, and 
drove them from the walls. The whites succeeded in reaching the 
cover of their vessel, without other loss than the disabling of three of 
their men; but deprived of their stores, their situation seemed almost 
hopeless ; when, to their great surprise, they heard a frightful explo- 
sion at the fort, and saw the Indians running with yells of lamenta- 
tion from its walls. They even sent a deputation to sue for peace ; 
but Gilbert, suspecting some evil design at the bottom of this sudden 
desire for peace, would not venture from the ship. The Indians soon 
afterward departed ; and on réentering the fort, the adventurers disco- 
vered no other injury than the destruction of their store-house, with 
most of its contents. They learned from the interpreter that in ran- 
sacking among the stores, the Indians came upon several barrels of 
powder; and being unacquainted with its properties, had carelessly 
strewed it around the floor ; and in attempting to set fire to the build- 
ing, had ignited the powder, causing the tremendous explosion which 
so surprised the exiled garrison. Ignorant of the cause of this fear- 
ful shock, they imagined that the Great Spirit was angry on account 
of their molestation of their white brothers ; and under the terror of 
the moment, had sent to make overtures of peace. 

The garrison had regained possession of their fort, but with it the 
knowledge that thenceforth they could count upon nothing but hos- 
tility from their former friends. Knowing that their future safety 
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must depend upon keeping the natives in awe of their power, it was 
even thought expedient to act on the offensive ; and in accordance 
with this determination, President Gilbert made careful preparation 
for a sudden invasion of the Indian country. 

It was almost sun-set, upon one of those early spring days, so pe- 
culiar to New-England, that a traveller might be seen cautiously 
picking his way along the western shore of the Kennebeck, toward 
Fort Saint George. He was a short, muscular man, of that peculiar 
shape whose every motion betrays a frame inured to hardship. A 
garment of dressed buckskin, half doublet, half sailor's jacket, in its 
fashion, and a pair of ‘leggins,’ whose fringéd ornaments left no 
doubt of their savage origin, gave an air to his person which seemed 
to belong to no one age or people; but claimed relationship with 
every race among whom his fortunes had been cast. A powder- 
horn and bullet-pouch by his side, a long musket resting in the hol- 
low of the left arm, and a pack upon his shoulders, showed him 
equipped for a longer journey in the wilderness than his distance 
from the fort would indicate. As he proceeded along the shore, an 
occasional pause, with a quick glance at the priming of his musket, as 
he stopped to listen, indicated some doubt of the safety of his 
way. As the day-light faded, the increasing coldness of the evening 
caused the traveller to quicken his hitherto lingering pace to a brisk 
walk; and the fatigues of his solitary journey were almost forgotten, 
as the now visible hamlet appeared through the opening trees, with 
its pleasant lights streaming ‘through crack and cranny,’ to cheer 
him with the announcement that his Jabors were nearly ended. 

Our traveller was no other than an emissary of President Gilbert’s, 
despatched a few days previously, to gather information of any wan- 
dering parties of Indians who might be hovering near the fort, and if 
possible penetrate to a small village about ten miles to the north-east, 
and almost midway between the Kennebeck and Sheepscot rivers. 
The information gathered in his perilous journey, was such as to 
induce the council to make immediate preparation for a warlike 
movement against their hostile neighbors ; hoping, no doubt, to reco- 
ver by force of arms the advantages so unfortunately sacrificed to 
the wanton cruelty of one of their people. 

Two boats and twenty men, headed by Gilbert himself, composed 
the force destined to the warlike enterprise. The men were armed 
with cutlasses and heavy musquetoons, and each boat carried a small 
swivel in its bows, in case a premature discovery should cause their 
landing to be opposed. . 

Soon after dark, on the day following the return of the spy, the 
party embarked in their boats, and moved slowly along under cover 
of the night, in the direction of the Indian village. But a few 
leagues to the north of the fort, on the eastern side of the river, 
was the mouth of a winding inland passage, joining the Kenne- 
beck with the broad waters of the Sheepscot bay. In keeping 
with the surrounding country, its banks were often high cliffs over- 
hanging the foaming whirlpools of the dangerous passage, and giving 
it an additional gloom, as they threw their dark shadows across the 
perilous abyss. Not far from its northern banks, and nearly three 
miles from the point of junction with the Kennebeck, was a village 
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of about fifty wigwams of the Bashaba’s immediate tribe. To this 
point were the boats of the party directed; and the tide now favor- 
ing their efforts, they moved rapidly, and almost silently, up the 
stream. 

lt was one of those evenings so frequent in the early spring wea- 
ther of the north, when passing clouds at times clothe all around in 
darkness, and anon, driving onward in their course, send the bright 
moonlight dancing along the ripple of the waters. If at times a 
passing doubt of the success of the expedition shot across the mind 
of its daring leader, a glance at the eager faces of his men quickly 
dispelled it ; but when, at the end of a few hours, they entered the 
mouth of the dangerous passage, each one of the party, as he thought 
of the chances of the coming conflict, whispered a hurried charge to 
his neighbor, should some fatal arrow leave him stretched upon the 
field. 

Leaving their boats drawn up into a small cove, the party set out, 
guided by the spy of the preceding day, for the native town. An 
hour’s rapid march brought them in sight of the Indian fires; now 
almost expiring as the day-light approached ; and” dividing into two 
parties, they assailed the wigwams from the landward side, and in 
the direction of the stream. The Indians, completely surprised, made 
but a show of resistance. Almost betore they were aware of the pre- 
sence of their enemies, their dwellings were in flames, and the loud 
shouts of the adventurers told the complete success of their attack. 
Some of the Indians, hopeless of escape, yielded themselves prisoners ; 
others, striving to elude the vengeance of their foes, rushed in con- 
fusion toward the neighboring cliffs, and were dashed to pieces in 
their descent, or perished in the dark eddies and whirlpools of the 
noisy stream. 

After destroying the village, and taking whatever was valuable in 
furs and other Indian property, the whites made a hasty retreat, with 
their prisoners, to the boats; and with the returning tide, dropped 
down the river to Saint George. The effect of the expedition, as 
might have been foreseen, was only to confirm the Indjans in their 
hostility to the whites. Their confidence utterly destroyed, they 
refused all overtures of peace, and seemed waiting only a favorable 
moment to retaliate the murderous attack upon their town. 

The summer had now fairly set in, but the soil in the vicinity of 
Saint George being cold and sterile, the adventurers had little hope 
from their efforts at planting; and the hostility of the natives reu- 
dered it extremely hazardous to venture to the woods for game. Dis- 
gusted with their cheerless prospects, they impatiently waited the 
return of the ships from England. A few weeks afterward, the arri- 
val so much desired by the adventurers brought news of the death 
of Gilbert’s brother ; leaving to him the possession of a large estate 
which demanded his presence at home; andthe colony, worn out and 
discouraged by their winter’s sufferings, abandoned their fort and 
returned to England. 

Some years ago, while spending a few weeks on the Kennebeck, [ 
procured a fisherman to pilot me through the dangerous passage to 
the Sheepscot ; and on asking the name of a high promontory jutting 
from the northern shore, ‘ That,’ said he, ‘is Hockamock; where the 
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old settlers had a fight with the Injins; and they say’ — he added, as 
he looked in my face to discover what degree of credit I might be 
disposed to give the tale—‘ they say that people have seen ghosts 


there ; but may be it’s only a story.’ P. 8. 


T HE a??? SS OLAS SS oO F AGE. 


Wex zt, let the honest truth be told |. 

I feel that I am growing old, 

And I have guessed for many a day, 
My sable locks are turning gray — 

At least, by furtive glances, I 

Some very silvery hairs espy, 

That thread-like on my temples shine, 
And fain I would deny are mine: 

While wrinkles creeping here and there, 
Some score my years, a few my care. 
The sports that yielded once delight, 
Have lost all relish in my sight; 

But, in their stead, more serious thought 
A graver train of joys has brought, 
And whb#e gay fancy is refined, 
Correct the taste, improve the mind. 

I meet the friends of former years, 
Whose smile approving, often cheers : 
(How few are spared! the poisonous draught 
The reckless in wild frenzy quaffed, 

In dissipation’s giddy maze 

O’erwhelmed them in their brightest days.) 
And one, my playmate when a boy, 

I see in manhood's pride and joy ; 

He too has felt, through sun and shower, 
Old Time, thy unrelenting power. 

We talk of things which well we know 
Had chanced some forty years ago; 
Alas! like yesterday they seem, 

The past is but a gorgeous dream! 

But speak of forty coming years, 

Ah, long indeed that time appears! 

In nature’s course, in forty more, 

My earthly pilgrimage is o’er ; 

And the green turf on which I tread, 
Will gaily spring above my head. 


Beside me, on her rocking-chair, 

My wife her needle plies with care, 
And in her ever-cheerful smiles 

A charm abides, that quite beguiles 
The yearsthat have so swiftly sped, 
With their unfaltering, noiseless tread : 
For we, in mingled happiness, 

Will not the approach of age confess. 
But when our daughters we espy, 
Bounding with laughing cheek and eye, 
Our bosoms beat with conscious pride, 
To see them blooming by our side. 
God spare ye, girls, for many a day, 
And all our anxious love repay! 

In your fair growth we must confess 
That time our footsteps closely press, 
And every added year, indeed, 

Seems to increase its rapid speed. 


When o’er our vanished days we glance, 
Far backward to our young romance, 
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And muse upon unnumbered things, 

That crowding come on Memory’s wings ; 
Then varied thoughts our bosoms gladden, 
And some intrude that deeply sadden : 

— Fond hopes in their fruition crushed, 
Beloved tones, for ever hushed. — 

We do not grieve that being’s day 

Is fleeting shadow-like away ; 

But thank thee, Heaven, our lengthened life, 
Has passed in love, unmarred by strife; 
That sickness, sorrow, wo, and care, 
Have fallen so lightly to our share: 

We bless Thee for our daily bread 

In plenty on our table spread ; 

And Thy abundance helps to feed 

The worthy poor who pine in need. 

And thanks, that in our worldly way, 

We have so rarely stepped astray. 

But well we should in meekness speak, 
And pardon for transgressions seek, 

For oft, how strong soe’er the will 

To follow good, we ’ve chosen ill. 


The youthful heart unwisely fears 

The sure approach of coming years ; - 
Though cumbered oft with weighty cares, 
Yet age its burden lightly bears. 

Though July's scorching heats are done, 
Yet blandly smiles the sianting sun, 

And sometimes, in our lovely clime, 

Till dark December's frosty time. 
Though day’s delightful noon is past, 
Yet mellow twilight comes to cast 

A sober joy, a sweet content, 

Where virtue with repose is blent, 

Till, calmly on the fading sight, 

Mingies its latest ray with mght. 


A LETTER FROM JOHN WATERS. 


In my former epistle to thee, admired chronicler, I compared my- 
self, in the ingathering of intellectual sweets, to that industrious and 
unpretending little proverb who roams about amid the beautiful cre- 
ations of Flora, extracting from objects which please the eye, those 
properties that delight the taste, and strengthen the heart of man. 

Soon after having written it, while reclining in my roundabout 
chair, and indulging in one of those delicious phantasies which make 
it tomy perceptions a sort of charmed seat; my thoughts occupied 
with flowers, and verdant meads, arbors of honeysuckle, tlhe miracu- 
lous aroma of vegetable life, the luxuries of tropical climates, orange 
groves of Persia, the botanic gardens of Carlsruhe, the qualities of 
bees, their government, habits of existence, and all that sort of thing 
and every thing else in the world; —I lost on a sudden the con- 
sciousness of being, and then, a moment after, felt myself tranquilly 
and gradually contracting, and condensing, diminishing, and folding 
up into a small, small, very small compass indeed ! —a change came 
over the form of my head, which was presently adorned with sume- 
thing like a proboscis; two diaphanous wings issued from my shoul- 
ders ; antenne extended themselves across my chest and the front of 
my body; my color changed into a lustrous brown; I grew hairy 
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and was armed with a sting;—J#in short, dear chronicler, I found 
myself in all the sober certainties of waking existence converted in 
reality into a Ber! 

Dost thou imagine that I was beyond measure dismayed at this 
unexpected metamorphosis? 1 was delighted ! The air is an incon- 
ceivably precious element to any creature that is endowed with 
wings! The window of the apartment was open; it was a warm 
sunny morning in this gay month of June, and myriads of diversified 
sounds, and inexhaustible treasuries of varied and delicious perfume, 
that had been altogether inscrutable to my former perceptions, now 
regaled my senses and filled my heart with-a fresh and unwonted 
joy! 1 darted forth into the bright sunshine ; I performed a thou- 
sand antic gyrations to try my wings; hummed tune upon tune to 
express my raptures; and at last, conducted by my unerring in- 
stincts, found myself in the middle of the most beautiful garden in 
the world ! 

Here I felt that I had imperative duties to perform; I was master 
of an empty honey-bag, which it was my province with as little delay 
as possible to fill. lL lost nota moment. I plunged deep into the 
bosom of a dewy honeysuckle ; rifled half a dozen carnation pinks ; 
embraced an orange-flower with all the ardor of the affection of 
which it is so beautiful an emblem ; and in the course of a short space 
of time, had visited all the prominent belles of the gay scene which 
seemed spread forth for my gratification and delight. At length 
my bag became nearly full; my thirst for acquisition began to 
be appeased; my industry slackened; I felt like a bee of for- 
tune and of leisure, and looked down with an air of complacency 
upon the loads of farina that coated my delicate limbs. I grew fas- 
tidious and reserved. I passed with a slight glance the flowers which 
I had admired in the perspective, and amused myself with recalling 
an air from the opera of Don Giovanni, which I had learned in the 
Jardin des Plantes. 

I was surprised to hear in return a few rich notes in a penseroso 
strain from a neighboring but a retired part of the garden. I directed 
my flight thither, and found them to proceed from a young lady Bee, 
who was chassez-ing round and round a Moss-Rosebud that was un- 
folding its charms, and seemed desirous by every art in its power to 
attract her into a salute. At one time she would approach closely to 
it with seeming ardor, as if fully determined to draw its sweets; 
and then, when on the very verge of contact, would dart off in sud- 
den caprice, and be lost from sight for several minutes; anon she 
would réappear, and diminishing the rapidity of her movement as 
she approached the expectant flower, breathe forth her sensations 
in the enchanting cadenza that I have adverted to. 

I floated gently upon a perfumed zephyr toward her, admiring as 
I approached a graceful sidelong movement that distinguishes her 
passage through the air, and by which I recognized in a moment one 
whom I had admired from her earliest youth. Indeed Bees, wearing 
only the costume in which heaven intended them to be dressed, and 
undisguised either by cloth coat-tails for the one sex, or for the other 
that astonishing conception which is termed a bonnet, are known 
at a glance ; and an impression once made upon the heart by a Belle- 
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Bee in her native charms, is as peculiar as it is delightful and inef 
faceable. I could not therefore be mistaken in the happiness of my 
fortune which had led me thus unexpectedly into the very presence 
of delight. ‘ Beautiful Miella,’ said I, gazing at her exquisite per- 
son, ‘the day wears off; and surrounded as thou art by this profusion 
of flowers, thou hast yet apparently made no acquisition from them : 
dost thou not intend to bring to the hive some evidence of thy indus- 
try and skill? ‘Father Abeillard,’ she replied, turning toward me 
two of the most superb eyes in the world — those of the gazelle at 
Paris are I am sure quite inferior to them —‘ Father Abeillard’ — I 
felt myself three swarms older at the expression, and at the manner 
in which she suffered those eyes to rest in cold radiance upon me 
while she spoke —‘ it is well enough for thee, to whom labor is pas- 
time, and exertion become a habit of pleasure — well enough is it 
for thee, my father, to extract sweets from flowers of every descrip- 
tion ; the whole hive understands thine honest qualities, and rewards 
with animated praise thine assiduity and perseverance. Thou art an 
industrious person, and as such deservest well of thy hive and thy 
country. But alas! thou canst not measure my sensations by thine 
own! Industry is not my peculiar characteristic, nor do I wish that 
it should ever be accounted such. I do not desire to return home 
freighted like a merchant ship, nor to have my person covered over 
with aromatic dust, disguising the fair proportions by which it is at 
present thought to be distinguished. No; 1 am a Bee of taste, a crea- 
ture of sentiment, an emanation of refinement, born for — born 
for — Father Abeillard, what was I particularly born for?’ 

‘For the grace and the embellishment, rather than the useful pur- 
poses of life; for the charm, rather than the maintenance of society ; 
the flower that adorns the capital of the column, rather than the 
plinth that sustains its base.’ 

‘ Vastly well!’ replied she ; ‘thou hast in part received the idea that I 
intended to convey of the character of my existence, and canst there- 
fore imagine in some degree the fastidiousness that governs me in 
the choice of flowers. I long for those of Hybla and Mount Hy- 
mettus, and the pensive shade that at times spreads itself over my 
countenance aud manner, arises from the want of correspondence be- 
tween objects of external circumstance, and the elevated aspirations 
that belong to my interior life. 1 am at this moment divided in my 
disposition between the Moss-Rosebud that thou seest languishing 
before me, and a Lobelia Cardinalis that seems insensible of my ap- 
proach, but that decorates a distant meadow with an air of sway that 
attracts my fancy. The ardent color and grace of form of that flower, 
and the intrinsic sweetness and delicacy of tint of this bud, alter- 
nately attract me, and both slightly tempt me to expatiate upon their 
charms ; but there is not gradation of hue enough in the one to satisfy 
my taste, while on the other hand, I cannot entirely persuade myself 
that the mossy-green leaves that partially envelope this opening bud, 
and that botanists call its calix, aud which to my mind form one of its 
principal attractions, can properly be considered as belonging to the 
flower. Upon the whole I think I shall give up gardens altogether. 
There isto my apprehension more beauty in the graceful combina- 
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tions of unadorned nature, than in all the extremity of art with which 
even this garden is pranked and embellished : 


‘I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where ox-lips, and the nodding violet grows; 
Quite over-canopied with lush woodbine, 

With sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine ; 
There sleeps a maiden, sometime of the night, 
Lull’d in these flowers with dances and delight.’ 





‘ Adieu: I will hie me thither without farther delay. If I should 
be as successful as I hope, I shall arrive at the mouth of our hive as 
early as thyself. Should I be detained, offer thy collection to our 
Queen in my name, and [ will reward thee when we meet, by talking 
to thee of the dreaming lady. I shall if I behold her have more 
pleasure in contemplating her than in any thing else the bank can 
yield — au plaisir.’ 

Thus saying, she darted off with all the velocity a being so grace- 
ful could employ; and while I floated, poised in air, wondering at 
the gift by which some rare Intelligences can neglect positive duties, 
and yet attach us to themselves as if they had accomplished every 
relationship of life, a cruel boy, either to possess himself of my honey- 
bag, or from mere wantoness of sport, threw his blue cap into the air 
with so exact an aim as to strike me on the foot with its gilt tassel, 
and maim me, as | thought, for the rest of my days. In an agony of 
consternation and pain, 1 awoke, and behold! every thing was a 
dream, except a twinge of rheumatic gout in the instep of my foot, 
where Huber’s charming work on bees had fallen from my hands 
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‘Tnere lies my realm !’ — thus spake the king, 
And gazed o’er hill and vale ; 
‘There quiet reigns — the zephyr’s wing 
Bears no complaining tale. 






‘Yet ah! e’en in the festal bower, 
What care the monarch knows ! 

But night comes on— her starry hour 

Invites me to repose. 


‘Oh starry sky! a golden scroll 
Thy shining canopy! 

Thy noiseless music thrills the soul 
With heavenly harmony. 


‘My hair is gray, my eye is dim, 

Rust covers helm and glaive ; 
I’ve reignéd long and well: ah when 
Shall I rest me in the grave! 


*Oh! how I long for thee, sweet Rest! 
And queenly Night, for thee! 

With thy starry mantle on thy breast, 

Thy full-toned melody.’ 
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TOM DAVENPORT: 










THE HUNTSMAN OF THE WINNEPISSIOGEE. 





Tom Davenport, some forty years since known as one of the most 
successful hunters who ever trod the wilds of the Winnepisiogee, 
after a long career of triumph in his favorite pursuit, suddenly took 
it into his head that he was ‘haunted by the devil; and possessed 
with this singular idea, in order to get rid of bis adversary, he one 
morning crept softly from his log cabin into a neighboring thicket, 
and hung himself upon the branch of atree. The trunk of that giant 
old oak still stands near the shore of the lake, and the very limb upon 
which poor Tom suspended himself, to elude the grasp of his pur- 
suer, is pointed out to the curious traveller. The story of Tom 
Davenport is in some respects a sad one, but it is briefly told. 

From boyhood, Tom had been accustomed to hanting, and was 
more familiar with his trap and gun, than with books or schools. He 
had scarcely seen more than a single book in the log hut of his father, 
and that was wrapped up in a neat covering of patch-work, having 
an emblem of the cross worked in its centre, and carefully laid upon 
a shelf. Morning and evening, as his parents read from its pages, 
and afterward knelt to their devotions, Tom knelt with them, scarcely 
realizing the sanctity of the rite; and in the restlessness of his 
imagination, thinking of almost every thing but the humble and 
penitent prayers, w hich ascended from hearts long since weaned from 
the vanities of the world. 

Tom was not absolutely vicious, but he was wayward ; restless 
whenever called to his task in the field, and panting only for the wild 
forest, or the broad bosom of the lake. His soul burned with a pas- 
sion for lake and woodland scenery, and he was happy no where else. 
When not restrained, he would be off, while yet the stars were bright 
in the dome above, as the first faint rays of the coming day would 
pencil the curtains of the east; and roaming from covert to covert, in 
the forest, or from inlet to inlet along the picturesque shores of the BA 
lake, he would remain until the same stars, bright and immoveable, 
again twinkled in the canopy of night. 

It is easily to be seen, that a passion so absorbing unfitted Tom for 
any other pursuit than that of a hunter. Born near the lake, and 
having spent the first ten years of his life in the little clearing of his 
father, whose log cabin was for years the only human habitation within 
a circuit of ten miles, Tom had in infancy received impressions, 
which, as he grew up, ripened into a passion. He had seen his father, 
when the family stock of venison or salmon had diminished, go forth 
with his rifle or his rod,and had seen how unerringly he supplied 
their wants. He had gone with his father on some of these expedi- 
tions, at first carrying his pouch and flask, or box of bait; then fishing 
himself for the spotted salmon, and at last trying his tiny hand at the 
rusty trigger. ‘I'om on these occasions was invariably in luck, and 
scarcely ever threw out the line from the canoe, but it was straight- 
way hooked in the gills of a trout, or poised the rifle over bis father’s 
knee, but the shot took effect in the heart of his intended victim. Of 
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course his father was gratified at these instances of Tom’s success, 
in the beginning of his career, and whenever a chance wayfarer 
stopped at the dwelling, he was usually enlightened with the full 
history of Tom’s juvenile exploits. Tom was of course delighted ; 
and from day to day, as he grew older and bolder, and more expe- 
rienced, he became more and more determined that he would lead 
the life of a hunter, and none other. 

Things went on well enough, until Tom had attained to the age of 
fifteen, when his labor and exertions were beginning to be matters 
of some importance to his father upon his little farm. Tom, he had 
observed with regret, had exhibited no particular fondness for labor, 
and would much rather watch the movements of the gray squirrels 
that were skipping about in the edge of the forest, than hoe potatoes ; 
and in this sort of indifference to agricultural life, the young man had 
in fact grown up in almost entire ignorance of the first great employ- 
ment of man. Tom knew how to snare a partridge; could bring 
down two wild geese at a shot, with his old double-barrelled gun, as 
they wheeled in grand circle upward from the adjoining lake ; 
he could plant the ball in the heart of the panther or the bear that 
growled in the thicket ; and in sunshine or rain, in summer or winter, 
whenever Tom wanted a salmon, his hook could always find one. 
But as to hoeing potatoes, weeding corn, or chopping wood at the 
door, Tom said, ‘he did n't know how, and did n’t believe he could 
ever learn.’ 

The old man would shake his head, and grumble as loudly in his 
vexation as a christian man should, at Tom’s incorrigible idleness, 
as he called it; and his mother scolded and fretted away at bim asa 
‘ good-for-nothing lazy lout,’ for fixing his fish-lines, and scouring his 
gun of a morning, while his father was taking care of the cows, or 
chopping wood at the door. Tom was sensible that he was in fault ; 
and being so, generally refrained from improper replies to the re- 
proofs he so well merited ; resolving in his own mind, on such occa- 
sions, to make ample amends by bringing in daily as much in value 
of ‘the products of the forest and fisheries,’ as should equal his 
father’s gains at the plough. Tom, you see, was a political econo- 
mist, though he knew no more about that than he did about chopping 
wood ; and both, in his eyes, were decidedly vulgar employments, 
compared to hunting and fishing. 

One morning, after having received a rather severe reproof from 
his parents for neglecting to milk the cows before sunrise ; a custom 
which old dairy wives say should never be neglected, if you would 
have good wholesome milk ; Tom gathered up his hunting and fishing 
gear, and hurried off into the forest. It was at quite an early hour. 
The tinkling of the cow-bell, as his father’s cattle, let loose into the 
woods, were wending their way to the cool margin of the lake, came 
to his ears with rather a mournful cadence. He sat down beneath a 
giant oak, and resting his head upon his hand, reclined upon the car- 

etof grass. He thought over his own conduct, and course of life ; 
his inertness in all the usual plodding pursuits of husbandry; and 
the abundant cause his good father and mother had for their vexation. 
Tom was in a fair way to repentance, and might possibly have become 
an altered man; but just at that moment, his eye caught a glimpse 
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of a beautiful fawn, which had apparently strayed away from its dam, 
and was quietly feeding upon the tender sprouts that had sprung up 
near the borders of the lake. The beautiful animal, unconscious of 
danger, looked out upon the quiet lake, and up into the forest, and fed 
on, while the deadly rifle was silently charged, the ball sent home, and 
the priming dropped carefully beneath the flint. Tom, scarcely 
breathing, crawled softly behind the huge trunk of the oak, and was 
watching to get sight of the fawn through a little opening in the 
bushes, where she would, in a few moments, come within range of his 
rifle. He waited patiently fora moment. The young deer stood a 
fair mark for his never-failing rifle ; and he was raising it to meet 
the line of vision marked by his eye, when, crash! down came a 
huge dry branch of the old oak, knocking the gun from his hand, 
and almost stunning him with the blow. 

‘Hold !’ on the instant, exclaimed a hoarse voice, near him: ‘ strike 
not the spotted fawn, or the curse of Chocoma be upon you!’ 

Before Tom Davenport could recover his bewildered senses, the 
fawn had bounded far back into the forest, and when at last he got 
upon his feet, and caught a glimpse of an old solitary Incvian, who 
was known to live upon one of the islands in the Winnepissiogee, he 
was just passing round a point of land jutting out into the lake, still 
waving one hand menacingly, as with the other he guided his birchen 
canoe through the limpid waters. 

‘ By heavens !’ said the hunter to himself, as he gathered up his 
rifle, ‘ this is a strange adventure. What! the flint is clear gone, I 
see, and — by all the devils in hell! the lock, too,is broken! Blast 
the ’cussed old imp! What shall I do? What offering shall I 
now carry home? [’ll try for a six-pounder in the wizard’s cove.’ 

Tom was within a hundred yards of the lake, and gathering up 
his fishing gear, and depositing it with his broken rifle in the bottom 
of the log canoe, fastened to a birch tree which bent over the margin, 
he pushed his boat from the shore, and was soon paddling silently 
over the smooth waters in the direction of the wizard’s cove. This 
cove was a deep indentation of the lake into the shore, with a sort 
of natural gulf beyond, full of dark alders, through which a small 
brook came from the distant hills, creeping lazily into the lake. The 
shores on either hand were steep, and on the eastern or left side, 
rocky and precipitous. The water was deep and clear, and in this 
still retreat, Tom remembered that he had caught finer trout than at 
any other spot upon the lake. No stray sun-beam had ever found 
its way down into this narrow glen, revealing to the finny tribes 
below the snares prepared for them by the dexterous angler. At high 
noon, as well as at night, the deep shadows of the cliff hung over the 
quiet waters. 

Tom brought his canoe to rest, nearly in the centre of the cove, 
and proceeded with his sport. He was entirely successful, and was 
taking up his paddles in order to return, when a hoarse laugh echoed 
from rock to rock above him, dying away in the distance upon the 
waters. Startled by the sound, and looking upward, he saw the same 
old Indian, whom he bad before encountered under the oak, carelessly 
swinging upon the very edge of the precipice. As quick as thought, 
he raised his rifle to bring him down, forgetting that he had neither 
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lock nor flint, and that the savage was for the present beyond his 
reach: of all this the Indian showed that he was conscious, by laugh- 
ing immoderately at Tom Davenport’s discomfiture. At last he said : 

‘Let the Englishman Keep his powder, till the Mohawk comes! 
The son vf Chocoma is his friend. But remember! Strike not the 
spotted fawn !’ 

Tom was not terrified ; but he was naturally superstitious, and the 
mysterious appearance on the very pinnacle of that cliff, of the old 
sagamore, whom but a short time before he had seen pass round a 
point in the lake more than a mile distant, puzzled him exceedingly. 
The singular fall of the branch of the old oak, and the mysterious 
warning now again repeated, were also circumstances that added not 
a little to his embarrassment. In a somewhat confused state of 
mind, Tom returned home, in season to provide the means of a dainty 
dinner, and as the father craved a blessing over that happy meal, all 
thoughts of the little vexations of the morning vanished like dew 
before the sun. 

The old man complimented Tom on his good luck, and his mother 
declared that ‘Thomas was good for something —for fishing and 
hunting, if nothing else—and she guessed, after all, that Thomas 
would contrive to get an honest living somehow, and that was all any 
of us wanted.’ Tom prudently kept his morning adventures to him- 
self. He did not know what to make of them, and would not alarm 
his father or mother by the recital. He got his rifle mended, and in 
a few days was again as successful as ever in his favorite employ- 
ment. 

Years passed on. His ardor never abated in the pursuit; on the 
contrary, his appetite for hunting seemed to grow with what it fed 
on. His fame as a bunter was circulated far and wide; and parties 
of pleasure came up from Portsmouth and Dover to join him in his 
hunting and fishing expeditions. By degrees, the forest melted 
away before the axe of the husbandman, and smiling villages now 
occupy the hunting grounds of the pioneers. Until the last deer was 
seen stalking in the wilds about Winnepisiogee, Tom Davenport had 
a regular hunt weekly. He had now become atavern-keeper. Roads 
leading to Pequawkett had been opened near his dwelling, and Tom 
grew wealthy without labor, and was himself in due time one of the 
best customers he had at the bar. A few years of diligent practice 
confirmed his habits. He was still, however, the best fisherman upon 
the lakes ; and was wont, when a little exhilarated, to take his old 
rifle with him, in the hope of encountering some straggler from 
the wilds. 

Twenty years had now elapsed since the old Indian had been seen ; 
and scarcely a deer had been noticed in the neighborhood for half 
that period, when one day as Tom was returning from the wizard’s 
cove, well laden with trout and whiskey, he saw at a distance on the 
shore a plump deer drinking of the waters of the lake. He raised 
his rifle, and in the next moment the spotted fawn lay weltering in 
blood. The thought of Chocoma’s curse, bringing sickness upon every 
living thing he possessed, and poisoning the fountains and the lake, 
rushed at once upon his thoughts ; and, excited as he was by the 
strong stimulus in which he had indulged so long, he became from 
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that moment possessed with the horrid belief that he was haunted 
by the devil, because he had killed the spotted fawn, the favorite 
deer of Chocoma. No persuasion could alter this belief. He was 
in an agony of distress and terror. The warning of the old chief 
was ever ringing in his ears, and the death-throes of the spotted 
fawn continually present to his frenzied imagination. He was 
harmless toward others ; and no one of his friends supposed that he 
meditated any violence toward himself. He had indeed been often 
heard to say that he could not escape the snares of the devil on 
earth; but his incoherent ravings were regarded as the necessary re- 
sults of the intemperate habits he had so long indulged. 

On a chill morning in October, just twenty-six years from the date 
of his adventure with the swarthy son of Chocoma under the oak, the 
lifeless body of Tom Davenport was found suspended from a limb 
of that identical old tree. He had made his exit from ‘the world, 
the flesh, and the devil,’ in the manner already related. J. B. Me 









BLESS THEE. 





BY M. E. HEWITT. 













I may not break the potent spell 
Thy beauty wove around me, 
Till time shall loose the silver cord 
That long to earth hath bound me. 
I see thee smile on loftier ones, 
And prouder ones caress thee ; 
Yet when my lips would ope to curse, 
They only ope to bless thee! 













Il. 


A storm toss’d bark on ocean wide, 
No guiding hand to steer me; 

I rode upon the ne tide, 
No onward hope to cheer me: 

Till thou, the far and radiant light, 
With true and holy seeming, 

High o’er the drear and lonely waste 

ert like a beacon gleaming. 












11. 


The one, one star upon my sky, 
That moment of revealing, 

Flash'd like a meteor forth — the vast 
In deeper gloom —— 

Yet bless’d Y the inconstant light, 
That pointed, while receding, 

Where wildly o’er the midnight wave 

My uncheck’d prow was speeding. 










Iv. 


One memory round me, every where, 
One task in silence set me — 

The ever, ever thinking on, 
And striving to forget thee! 

And though for aye the goading thought 
To madness doth oppress me, 

I may not curse — I cannot hate — 

My heart still whispers, ‘ bless thee ! 
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SKETCHES OF A TRIP TO LAK'E SUPERIOR. 





BY 





H. R. SCHOOLCRAFT. 


Tue sand dunes and coast diluvions generally, of Lake Superior, 
form a most interesting field of study. And not less so are its sand- 
stones, vertical and level; its granwackes, some of which are une- 
qualled for magnificent display of scenery,” its trap-rocks and well- 
filled amygdaloids. And finally, its sienites and sienitic granites ; its 
quartz rock, hornblende rock, and serpentine ; large portions of which 
confer upon its shores an Alpine character, which is wholly wanting 
in the other series of the upper lakes. Limestone, so abundant in 
other parts of the western world, seems to have been studiously 
excluded from its formations by the hand of Nature; and were it 
not for the crystallized calc-spar in the amygdaloids, it might be 
safely asserted that there was no carbonic acid in the region. 
Geology has yet much to do, in shaking off local theories, and wire- 
drawn systems, notwithstanding the great advances it has made in 
our day. While the study of organic remains has completely over- 
turned the old systems, and set up the zew, giving it toa large extent 
the character of an exact science, the exactitude, it must be observed, 
has been rather in the observation and description of facts, than in 
the final deductions which have been drawn from them. There is 
not evidence enough to produce complete satisfaction with any 
existing theory, as a whole system. While the modern history of the 
science has abounded with rich stores of exact and shining facts, the 
theory of their application, if closely scrutinized, will be found to 
have rather grown worse, than better. Nor ia it probable that any 
theory which runs counter to the Mosaic order of the introduction 
of the organic and inorganic classes, will be found capable of stand- 
ing the test of truth and future observation. It is not enough that 
organic fibre and structure, in all their forms, should be proved by 
their ¢mpressions, or ‘remains’ in existing rocks, to have been created 
in their declared order, but the whole fabric of natural philosophy 
must contribute its concurrent proofs. It cannot be admitted that 
light was created out of its order, any more than that earth or vege- 
table fibre were. There can, therefore, be no true philosophy, 
which furnishes a class of deductions contrary in any thing to the 
maxims of revelation. .It is this fact which forms the difficulty in 
admitting Buckland’s amended theory ; for while he sets out to prove, 
and does most triumphantly attain the object, that wisdom, and power, 
and benevolence, are shown in animal organization, yet all his 
splendid array of facts is used to sustain his main postulate, that the 
earth, and its great element /ight, and all the monstrous forms of 
animal life, were created ages before the Mosaical n-Dx73, or begin- 


ning. Neither do we regard the theory of Professor Silliman 
sound, that the nt, or day, of which the prophet speaks, was a cen- 


* As at Presque Isle River, west of the Ontonagon. 
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tury, or any other extended period of time ; and not, as the plain 
sense is, the measure of one revolution of the globe on its axis, or 
twenty-four hours. For although the term is variously employed in 
subsequent passages of the scripture history, yet the context denotes 
clearly the occasion of its general application, while the same rule 
shows that it is always specifically employed to denote the time of a 
modern astronomical day. Beside, Moses and his people had, at the 
time he wrote, used the word yom for day, during centuries, and there 
is no probability that he did, or intended to, introduce in his account 
of the creation, this word in any other save the common acceptation. 

Geology has always overlooked the fact, that the creation of the 
world was a miracle, extraordinary powers having been communicated 
to all the elements to compass the divine will. There is no necessity, 
therefore, for the chemical or philosophical objection, that the water 
of crystallization could not be got rid of in so limited a period, and 
strata become duly consolidated, and often repeated in the manner 
we find them. These are the objections of a finite mind, which, 
having observed the laws of cause and effect in the ordinary opera- 
tions of created matter, deny to it any other powers during the pri- 
mary act of its creation. So far trom the brevity of the period’s con- 
stituting a ground of objection on this head, it would rather appear 
to call for admiration, that Omnipotent Power should have elected to 
extend the order of the physical organization of the globe through- 
out the multiplied mystical number of one hundred and forty-four 
hours. 

With respect to the monstrous forms of organic life, both of the 
sea and of the dry land, which form so brilliant a portion of modern 
descriptive geology, it is believed that the first stxteen centuries after 
the creation was the true epoch of their existence, destruction, and 
embedment. During this period, the human race were comparatively 
low in the numerical scale of population, and limited in position. 
The waste parts of the earth, both land and sea, would afford a suitable 
theatre for these animals, of extraordinary strength and power, to 
range, and to devour each other. And when the deluge came, it ex- 
tinguished the whole of these gigantic classes of fishes and quadru- 
peds, and swept their remains into the tertiary and diluvial beds, 
where they are now found. 

The power and effect of the deluge cannot be measured by any 
thing we know, or have experienced, of tempests and floods. Added 
to all the natural energies of elementary and concrete matter, it was 
a divine expression of vengeance, and like its prototype, the creation, 
a miracle. Nothing less could bring into play the mighty powers 
which caused the earth, ‘standing out of the water, and in the water,’ 
to perish.* 

Of the power and universality of this revolution, perhaps no part 
of the world affords stronger proofs than North America. It left its 
huge deposites of newer brecciated sand-stone on the highest peaks 
of the Catskills. It buried the bones of the mastadon and other 
species, in the valleys of the Hudson, the Unjigah, and the Mississippi, 


* II Peter, m1: 5. 6. 
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in the tertiary plains of New-Jersey, and in the blue clays of Ken- 
tucky and Virginia. It filled with diluvial strata the pre-existing 
limestone caverns of Missouri and Arkansas. It impressed upon the 
great chain of American lakes their peculiar configuration, and con- 
summated their wide-spread connection, and their grand out-burst 
at Niagara. And its receding waters carried over the land, in a gene- 
ral direction toward the south-west, deflected a little by lateral val- 
leys, the great erratic block-group, extending from Baffin’s Bay and 
the Frozen Ocean to the Mexican Gulf. 


NUMBER X. 
Whitefish Point. 


In the course of our homeward journey, we have had frequent 
occasion to be out on the lake by night, and travelled in one instance 
till one o’clock, which gave us an opportunity of viewing the north- 
ern starry hemisphere. Never did we more fully realize the truth 
and graphic beauty of the nineteenth psalm, nor gaze with more 
profound admiration on ‘the glorious firmament on high.’ We had 
occasion to remark that few clear evenings are without the pheno- 
mena of shooting stars, although the ordinary number is probably 
less than a casual notice would indicate. Having in my reading- 
basket the number of Silliman’s Journal which mentions the probable 
periodical recurrence of a meteoric shower, as it is termed, on the 
night of the ninth and tenth of August, | determined to notice the 
heavens that night. But the atmosphere became dark and overcast 
before we encamped, and rain set in soon after, which precluded all 
observation above the nether clouds. 

On the 18th of August, at midnight, the aurora borealis exhibited 
a magnificent and singular display. A segment of a circle, of unva- 
ried blackness, based itself on the northern horizon, above which 
luminous blunt points of light shot up perpendicularly, and not in a 
divergent manner. The same phenomenon was repeated while we 
were at St. Mary’s, on the night of the 21st of the same month. 

Having in our crew several intelligent Odjibwas, the occasion of 
these vight journeys was taken to question them on several points 
involving their astronomical knowledge and opinions. Their year 
cousists of twelve moons. The moon is called night-sun. The phe- 
nomenon at which we had looked, they call dancing ghosts, and the 
milky way, the path of thedead. It is evident they believe the earth 
to be a globe and not a plain, a fact 1 had before noticed in their 
hieroglyphic drawings. They distinguish the fixed planets, and have 
names for a great number of the stars,and groups of stars. It is 
remarkable that Ursa Major is called the bear, and Venus the morning 
star. The north star bears the same name. The group of the 
plough is called Fisher-stars. Many of the names evince the popu- 
lar belief in transformations, and the topic is replete with amuse- 
ment. A far greater familiarity with the subject is evinced than is 
generally supposed to exist, but not greater than might be anticipated, 
when it is recollected that so great a portion of their time is passed 
under the open heavens. 
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NUMBER Xl. 
Parisian Island. 


On quitting Whitefish Point, the wind served for crossing the lake 
to this seldom-visited, green, woody, romantic island, and we reached 
a little cove at its southern extremity, in perfect safety. It is based 
on the red sandstone formation, is quite level, and chiefly covered 
with fir. Being here in view of the two prominent capes which 
form the outlet of the lake, the occasion is taken to advert to a few 
traits in its natural history, or geography, which have not before beer 
noticed. 

Copious incrustations of crude salts of alum were observed on the 
precipitous face of the Pictured Rocks, a short distance west of the 
great cavern at Le Portail. These incrustations are so elevated, that 
it seemed impossible for some time to obtain specimens. The men 
standing in the boat at the base of the rock could not reach them 
with an oar. I requested one of them to fire into the effloresced 
mass with ball, and afterward with shot, which detached and brought 
down a sufficient quantity. : 

It was thought this line of rocky coast would afford an eligible 
point for determining the periodical rise of water in the lake within 
late years. The result of the examination, both here and at other 
points, must, however, necessarily be imprecise, until an accurate 
rock-gauge is appealed to. I could not satisfy myself, from the most 
careful examination, that the rise of water, from 1532 to the present 
time, has exceeded from ten to fourteen inches. Indeed, it was 
decidedly Jess than had been anticipated. As this is far below the 
observed rise in Huron, Michigan, Erie, and Ontario, it may be in- 
quired, whether the cause of the periodical ebb has been less con- 
stant or efficacious iu its operation here, than it has in the other lakes ? 
This may well be doubted. It is believed the annual decrease of 
solar heat, and the contemporaneous anuual fall of water, have been 
as operative here as elsewhere. And it is probable the increased area 
of the lake alone is the chief cause of the striking difference. The 
rise of Ontario, for instance, is stated to have been a fraction over six 
feet. If it be estimated that Superior is six times its area, and the 
canses equal in their operation, but twelve inches should be noticed 
here, which is in fact the precise observation. No estimate has how- 
ever been made of the comparative area, for which we have in fact 
no accurate data. 

Fuller opportunities of examining the geological structure of the 
sand dunes were had than on previous occasions. ‘They are deci- 
dedly diluvial, and consist of alternate strata of clay, loam, and 
pebbles, with a comparatively few large boulders, and a top stratum 
of sand. This structure explains the cause of their stability, preci- 
sion of outline, and the remarkable parallelism of their summit lines. 
The sand is acted on by the winds, and being thus cast over the brow 
of the diluvial cliffs, forms a loose envelope, and gives them their 
peculiarly arid aspect. Among the strata showing themselves at the 
eastern termination of these sandy eminences, are extensive beds of 
peat, both fibrous and compact. 

The volcanic substance called trachyte in Europe, I have never 
seen, but from its description, it is abundant in rolled masses along 
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these shores, together with melted feldspars, slates, and other vitre- 
ous pebble-stones and boulders, indicating former volcanic action in 
the region. 

It has formed no part of the object of these sketches to put down 
a regular succession of diurnal events, which, though always import- 
ant to the party, might afford very little to interest the reader. 
Scarcely a day passed, which did not afford its share of little inci- 
dents, agreeable or disagreeable, which usually go to swell the bulk 
of modern narrations of travel, without however uniformly adding 
much to the stock of useful knowledge, or the sources of literary 
pleasure. Nor were there wanting scenes aad subjects well worthy 
of the notice that has been denied them. More than once on the trip 
has the wish been expressed, that the author of ‘A Winter in the 
West,’ or ‘First Impressions of Europe,’ had been present, to 
seize the living traits of the landscape, or that these far-off realities 
in American scenery had fallen under the Doric pen of the great 
Diepericu himself. Confident I am that the region constitutes a 
store of rich materials for the pen and pencil of the future tourist, 
and it is one which, it may be anticipated, will ere long be displayed 
in its most attractive colors. 


NUMBER XII. 
Michilimackinac. 


WE descended the falls, or Sault of St. Mary’s, in our boat, with 
all its fixtures standing, and came out of the foaming billows at its 
foot, under the enlivening influences of the Canadian boat-song. 
After a few days’ rest at this ancient point of French settlement, 
(A. D., 1678,) we continued our descent of the stream to Lake 
Huron, having gone through the rocky and romantic pass of the 
Montreal Channel. We then visited the thriving Indian village of 
Portagunissee, and the shores of Drummond Island, so noted for their 
organic remains, and returned to the island of islands, Michilimackinac, 
after an absence not exceeding a month, improved in health, and 
exhilarated in spirits, by the remembrance of scenes and situations 
of the most pleasing description. And now, my dear Sir, I tender 
you my regards, and remain, with every wish for your editorial and 
personal prosperity, your obedient servant, Heuay R. Scucoucnart. 


AVARICE: A CONTRAST. 





PALE Avarice, in vulgar minds, 

Ambition’s place doth hold, 
And as the tyrant’s bane is steel, 
The miser’s curse is gold. 


The tyrant at the banquet sits 
Beneath a falling sword; 
The miser amid plenty starves — 
His only feast, his hoard. 


Both make that costly sacrifice 
Unto the means, of ENDs ; 
Both start alike to gain a good 
That neither comprehends. Co. 
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I. Ill. 









THE curse is strong upon me, O’er earth ’tis mine to wander, 
The brand hath scorch’d my brow: Nor know again a home: 
Each living thing doth shun me, And hark! the deep-mouth’d thunder 


Each living thing — but thou! Speaks of a wrath to come! 













1. IV. 


To cool my parched lip’s fever Yet thou, true heart! art near me, 
[ seek the mountain flood — Star of a hopeless life, 

When lo! the sparkling river Still shining forth to cheer me — 
Assumes the hue of blood! My sister, friend, and wife! 


J. K. ARMSTRONG. 


A CHAPTER ON PROPOSALS. 



















Mr. Eprror: Your correspondent, who is a man somewhat 
advanced in years, and capable of looking back upon the follies and 
errors of his youth with a calm and contemplative spirit, proposes to 
open the budget of his experience for the benefit of the rising gene- 
ration, and to give, through your pages, an occasional lesson there- 
from, to the crowds of youth and beauty who assemble monthly at 
your literary feasts. For himself, age has long since blunted his 
sensibilities too much to endanger his becoming discomposed by a 
review of his youthful follies, and his incognito will effectually pre- 
serve him from any serious harm, either from the laugh or sneer 
which may be provoked by a plain and unvarnished recital of his 
early experience. 

As will have been understood by the title to this essay, I propose 
to offer at present a few remarks upon the subject of matrimonial 
proposals. So much has been said, thought, written, and done, upon 
this subject, that the man who could actually offer any thing like a 
new, genuine, and efficient chart to the lorn and frightened mariner 
upon the uncertain sea of love, must indeed be a genius, the rail-road 
track of whose imagination diverges far from the ordinary dusty 
highway of human thoughts. 

Your humble correspondent proposes no such lofty flight. For 
him it shall be sufficient, if he succeeds in selecting among the 
many awkward modes now in vogue, of asking a lady’s heart, that 
which is least so; nothing doubting, but that by so doing he will 
confer a lasting favor upon the many individuals who are doomed to 
tread the dark and shadowy path toward that fairy land from whose 
bourne (take the word of a happy husband of thirty years’ expe- 
rience for it,) no traveller ever wishes to return. 

If, unfortunately, the veil of obscurity which still hangs between 
us and the past, did not shut out from our eager gaze, among other 
valuable learning, the minutiz of the science of courtship, as it must 
have been understood by the Pyramuses, Phaons, and Leanders of 
a former world, doubtless many a valuable lesson might be derived 
from the experience of men who succeeded so well in gaining the 
affections of the beautiful and gifted fair ones of their own sunny 
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climes. What modern lover would not give half his wits, to learn 
the first tender word of affection, which, breathed through a crevice 
in the cruel wall that divided her from her adorer, melted the heart 
of the lovely but ill-starred Thisbe ? — or learn, at still greater cost, if 
possible, the initiatory language of his love, for whom, when subse- 
quently faithless and perjured, the broken-hearted Sappho leaped from 
Leucate’s steep, or his fur whose sake the fair and persecuted Hero, 
the beautiful priestess of Venus, sought and found death in the deep 
waters of the Hellespont? Alas! the dark wave of oblivion has 
half hid from our view the particulars of these veritable and affecting 
histories, and we seek in vain at the fountains of classic light, for a 
single ray to illuminate this dark and perplexing subject. 

But to enter more minutely into the subject, allow me to give, as 
in the outset I have proposed, a brief account of an early adventure : 


‘ quaeque ipse miserrima vidi 
Et quorum, pars magna, fui.’ 


It will not be deemed vanity at my age to say, that at twenty-five 
I was possessed of a full share of the ordinary personal charms of 
youth. Within a little of the Chesterfieldian standard of height, 
five feet ten, with locks black and glossy as the raven’s wing (alas! 
the driven snow is not whiter now!) with fair complexion, cheeks 
glowing with the red tide of youth and health, and possessing what 
is generally considered sufficient good sense and education for all the 
practical purposes of life, it may be thought that my experience in 
matters of the heart ought to have proved an exception to the rule 
that ‘the course of true love never did run smooth.’ But, alas! not 
so! It wus my fortune to become acquainted with a young lady pos- 
sessed of so many charms, mental, moral, and personal, and so 
super-eminent in each, that it was indeed impossible for me to avoid 
falling, as I did, desperately in love with her. 

As far as glances of the eye, tremors of the voice, and occasional 
innuendoes, might go, I doubt not that I succeeded full well in im- 
parting to her a knowledge of the state of my heart; and I will not 
presume upon your patience so much as to detail the extacy of joy 
with which I first discovered, or fancied that 1 discovered, through 
similar media, a reciprocity of feeling on the part of the young 
lady. Let it suffice to say that this was the case, and that the time 
came when it was incumbent on me to make a distinct avowal of m 
love. This, after long and perplexing mental debate, I resolved to 
do by letter; and after writing some forty epistles on as many sheets 
of gilded satin-paper, I finally succeeded in forming a letter, amount- 
ing to about six lines, containing, as I thought, the condensed quin- 
tessence of every thing that could or ought to be said on the subject. 
Of this precious morceau, I retain now but slight recollection. That 
it abounded with terms expressive of pure, warm, ardent, glowing 
undying, everlasting, and unprecedented affection, I have not the 
least doubt. But unfortunately, this little specimen of epistolary 
excellence was scarcely finished, when, chancing to peruse some of 
the experiences of a predecessor in the paths of love, | read that 
nothing was more unwise or dangerous, than making an offer of one’s 
hand and heart by means of pen and paper. 
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With the credulity of a simple mind, I at once gave implicit cre- 
dence to this doctrine, and, frightened at the fearful precipice which 
I had so narrowly avoided, | immediately destroyed my letter, and 
resolved to declare myself in person, with my own lips and voice, and 
to hear with my own ears the reply which was to seal my destiny. 

Never did an Alexander, a Wallace, or a Napoleon, feel the in- 
spiriting effects of a hervic resolution more powerfully than I felt 
the influence of this. I had resolved. I would execute! I walked 
the streets with a proud consciousness of the heroism of my resolu- 
tion; and in the height of my pride, fairly feared lest, in the words 
of the poet, I shonld ‘strike the stars with my lofty head.’ But 
sensible of the imperfection of human powers, and conscious that 
mine, in particular, were liable to fail on so delicate an emergency, 
I resolved at least to write and commit to memory my declaratory 
speech. This undignified and foolish thing L did. Instead of trust- 
ing to the warm outpouring of an ingenuous heart, which in some 
way at least would have managed to make itself understood and felt, 
I committed to memory a cold formula of words, to be delivered as 
the school-boy recites his speech, of which it is sufficient for the pur- 
poses of this article to recollect the following sentence : ‘ Miss Adams! 
will you allow me to offer you my hand and heart ?’ 

The fearful hour arrived. ‘The evening fur my wonted visit 
approached, and I found myself seated by the side of my adored, in 
the summer evening twilight. The last rays of the setting sun had 
gradually disappeared from the rosy clouds that lingered ‘about the 
west. The full moon rode high in heaven, and one ‘by one the glo- 
rious stars became visible : 



























‘In such a night 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand, 
Upon the wild sea-banks, and waved her love 
To come again to Carthage.’ 

















The open window by which we sat looked out upon a garden 
stored with a profusion of rich and rare flowers, from which there 
exhaled, and rose around us, a delicious fragrance, forming a fit 
atmosphere for such a scene. The time, the silence, the scenery, 
every thing was appropriate; and she, the beautiful, the almost un- 
earthly, seemed by intuition to understand my thoughts and intention, 
as with head bent down, she gazed earnestly (and with a slight blush 
upon the fair cheeks around which ber auburn curls were playing,) 
upon a moss-rose which she was earnestly engaged in pulling to 
pieces. I was employed in the equally serious occupation of open- 
ing and shutting a small fancy snuff-box which I held in my hand. 

Alas! where now was the Alexandrian or Neapolitan courage 
that had inspired me? I felt my valor oozing out of the palms of 
my hands! But at length, summouing resolution, like a man upon 
the scaffold who wishes to die with at least seeming fortitude, or to 
use a more furcible illustration, gathering together and concentrating, 
as it were, all the energies of my mind, after the manner of one about 
to submit to that most inhuman of all earthly tortures, the extraction 
of a tooth; I say, with such energy as this, | raised my eyes to those 
of Isabella, and in the language of my prepared speech said, ‘ Miss 
Apams !’ 
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The unnecessary and startling emphasis with which this rather 
formal commencement was delivered, seriously frightened both par- 
ties. The rose dropped from her fingers, the box from mine; and I 
was only able to follow up this impressive exordium with some com- 
mon-place remark about the beauty of the evening, after which we 
relapsed into our former silence. 

Gathering however, energy from defeat, I made, after a slight 
pause, a second attempt : 

‘Miss Adams,’ said I, in a slow, solemn, sepulchral voice, ‘will you, 
will you —will you allow me to offer you to offer you a 
pinch of snuff’? : 

‘ With pleasure, Sir,’ replied a soft, sweet voice, which, in contrast 
with my own, sounded like a strain of soft music following up the 
rumblings of an earthquake. I felt my eyes starting from my head. 
I felt that the veins on my forehead were swollen like the streams of 
spring. I felt the red blood mantling over face, brow, and neck. I 
heard the loud beating of my heart; and in an agony of both bodily 
and mental pain, to which the rack, the wheel, and the gibbet, were 
paradise, I rushed from the room, hurried to my home, entered my 
own chamber ; locked, doubly, trebly locked my door, lest any one 
should observe my shame, and vented my spleen in idle imprecations 
upon my own stupidity. 

An hour’s walk across my chamber served, however, to calm my 
spirits ; and with a composure that seemed really supernatural, com- 
pared with my recent violent agitation, I sat down and wrote : 


‘Dear Isasetza : Take pity on an unhappy youth, who is too deeply in love with you 
to utter two consecutive words in your presence! I am miserable till I hear from you.’ 


This note was immediately despatched, and in half an hour I was 
the happiest man in the universe. My Isabella proved a pattern of 
excellence. I was never offended with her but once, and then she 
dispelled my wrath, by asking me, in a mock-serious tone of voice : 
‘Will you— will you— will you—allow me to offer you a 
pinch of snuff!’ Senex. 


PARAPHRASED LACONICS. 


WISDOM AND FOLLY. 


To borrow Folly’s cap and bells 
Though Wisdom oft descends, 

Yet Folly to her cost doth find 
That Wisdom never LENDS. 


That Wisdom oft hath play’d the fool, 
Is seen in every age; 

But here the bargain ends, for ne’er 
Hath Folly play’d the sage. 


POLEMICS. 


Poremics with Religion play, 
As truant children cast 

From hand to hand the flying ball, 
But to be lost at last. 
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PASSAIC: 


A GROUP OF POEMS TOUCHING THAT RIVER. 


BY FLACCUS. 


‘Ou could! fiow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme ; 
Though deep, yet clear, though gentle, yet not dull, 
Strong without rage, without o’er flowing full.’ 


DENMAN. 


TALE FOURTH. 


THE RETREAT OF 


SEVENTY-SIX, 


‘ The enterprises of Trenton and Princeton shall be regarded as the dawuings of that bright day, which afterward broke 


forth with such resplendent lustre.’—Hamiiton. 


1. 


Tramp!-tramp! Tramp!-tramp! 
‘What rushing band with thundering tread 
Along the bridge disordered led, 
With rapid and alarming stamp, 
Now hurries o’er the tide ? 
Waking the pattering echoes far and wide ? 
On— onthey come—tumultuouscome! | 
With rattling arms, and clamoring drum: 
Till all the wooden arches round 


Challenge aloud the intruding sound, 
And clank for clank, and stamp for stamp 
rebound 


Thus spake a stranger to the crowd 

New-gathered on Passaic’s banks, 

Drawn by the din of trampling ranks 
Resounding far, and loud. 

A skulking, and half-hidden knave 

From out the group this answer gave: 
‘It is the rebel band, 

In arms, audacious, to withstand 

The legions of their lawful king.’ 


‘Base renegade! ’t is false!’ replied 

A crippled veteran at his side, 

With locks all wintry-white,and waving : 

‘No rebels these a righteous monarch 
braving; 

The holiest cause that ever prayers 

Of good men rose to aid, is theirs: 

No! these are honest patriots — steeled 

With Justice’ sword, and Freedom’s 
shield — 

Alas! with other armor scarce, or none: 
Sprung from the shop, the woods, the 
To die, perchance, but not to yield [field, 
Till all their country’s wounds are healed, 

And all their rights are won! 
Long, long have they besought in vain 
Their rulers to relax their chain: 
Unheard was every prayer : 


At last should rend the galling links 
asunder ? 

My kindred share their country’s fate : 

Two sons I boast in yonder train, 

And had these limbs their nerve again, 
1 were not here to prate.’ 


‘Whence haste they now, thus spent, 
forlorn, 

Half-armed, half-clad, on winter-morn, 

With bleeding feet unshod, and torn ? 

And, as their wheeling ranks advance, 

Why turn they back the anxious glance, 

As if some danger tracked them near ? 


‘Alas! their dearest hopes are crossed : 
Defeated, driven, the city lost, 
Surrendered every fort and post, 
Before them, shame and fear : 
Behind, with all the royal host, 
Cornwallis stops the rear : 
Despair, disgrace 
In every face; 
No glance along their panic lines 
With still unshrinking courage shines, 
Save his, in whom they trust alone, 
The gallant chief that leads them on: 
But he is Wasuineton ! 
Oh! that he now would turn, and stand ! 
Stop! leader of the flying band — 
Freedom, and the wuline land 
Beseeching, cling around thy knees: 
Oh! shield them from their enemies ! 
The sacred soil by foes is trod : 
Drive baek th’ invaders to the waves ! 
One freeman on his native sod 
Can match a score of slaves: 
Stop! better were the deadliest fight 
Than such unworthy flight: 
All is not lost — or if it be, 
Still stand !— the dead at least are free : 
Why shun the strife that must begin ? 


Thus writhing with the pain, what won- | Then ranged by that humble stream, stand 


The frenzied struggles of despair (der 
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fast ! 
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And show the world though crushed at | 


You have deserved to win: 
Stand all! that narrow bridge before, 
And e’er one foeman passes o'er, 
With your free bodies pave the floor, 

That tyranny may see 
Her path to power so ghastly dread, 
O’er bloody causeway of the dead, 
Appalled, she shall not dare to tread, 

But leave the free land free! 


} 


[ October, 


$e 


Clattering with irregular beat 


(last, |Tumultuous ring the mingled iron feet : 


Now in banded order tramp 

Ranks of foot, with timing stamp, 
Clad in robes of gory sade, 

Livery of their dreadful trade ; 

O’er their heads, the breezes braving, 


| St.George’s bloody banner-cross is waving: 


Now o’er the trembling bridge with 


groaning jar [non-car : 
Rolls lumbering on the ponderous can- 
But who are these that last appear, 
With foreign garb and reckless air, 
In shaggy caps of savage hair? 
No British troops so wildly stare : 
What strangers have we here ? 


They ’re gone! — why should they list to 
And fast beyond the hills afar [me ? | 
Sink the last plumes of passing war. 
Yet stood there in their leader’s eye 

A fixed enduring energy — 

A beacon steady in the storm’s turmoil : 
There must be hope, hope e’enin flight, 
While such an eye as that keeps bright; 
He may retreat, yet scorn to fly, 

And thus his forces gathering, 
Sudden as bended steel may spring, 
With terrible recoil 


‘This’ — cried the old man, and clenched 
his hand — 
‘Thisis the hireling Hessian band, 
Boucht and sold 
With British gold: 
Sent, with murderous heart, and brand, 
To subdue this savage land: 
Come with robberies and fires, 
Come with rapine all unsparing, 
Terror of the sick and old: 
Insulting helpless women — scaring 
Children which their arms eniold, 
And butchering their sires. 


Il. 
Tramp!-tramp! Tramp!-—tramp! 
‘Hark ! — again the martial stamp 
On the hollow bridge resounds, 
From the steepy shore rebounds, 
Peopling thick with sounds the air ; 

Mid shouting horns and glittering armor 
See! in dazzling pomp aivancing, [fair ! 
Banners flaunting, horses prancing, 
Seas of plumes in billows dancing, 

And far away the frosty bayonets glan- | 
Hark! harmonious music, sent [cing! | 
From many a breathing instrument, 
Pouring from their mellow throats 
Streaming hoards of golden notes: 

That the ear 
Which turns to hear, 
Cloyed at last with luscious treasure, 
Sickens with delirious pleasure, 
Till ratt!ing bugle-call, and cymbal-clash 
Startle the host — and arms and armor 
With sudden glory there! { flash, 
While ever and anon 
The trumpet’s lawless tone 

Rips up with rent outrageous the broad air. 

What troops are these in burnished armor 

fair ? 


Ah! while I watch yon mighty host 

I feel as every hope were lost: 

Their dazzling arms grow foully dark 

As I their coming horrors mark : 

Horrors thato’er my sense already fleet : 

I hear yon cannon’s stunning din 

O’erwhelming Pity’s voice within : 

I hear those horns whose song ascends 
With voice of angels urge to deeds of 

fiends : 

I see the horse with crushing feet 

The fractured breasts of brethren beat : 

Those glittering tubes already roar : 

I hear their fatal bullets whistle: 

I see their steely points that bristle 
Grow crimson wet with kindred gore: 
Come back ! ye scarlet legions dread : 

Oh! think on what ye do! 

*T is brothers’ blood ye seek to shed: 
The curse of Cain will brand your head, 
And ghosts of all the murdered dead 

Your visions will pursue ! 

Loose not those hireling wolves to howl, 
On kindred homes and fields to prowl, 

On kindred flesh to prey ! 

Be generous in your pride of power ! 

Have mercy now in triumph’s hour, 
And further havoc stay! 

Alas! they hasten on their way, 

Nor heed what prating age may say : 

But urge their cruel course, 
Untouched with pity or remorse. 

Come back! ye bloody fiends of war, 
Ye slaves of tyrants bloodier far ; 
Defeated as your victims are, 

Still have they mortal fangs to scar : 

Ye shall not crush unstung ! 

Yes ! — one free fragment of a blade 


At which the busy knave once more 
Intruded answer as before: 

‘lt is the royal host 

Sent from England’s distarit coast 

In full accoutred pomp, to bring 
The rebel crew submissive to their king. 


* Silence that raven’s horrid croak !’ 

The veteran then impatient broke: 

‘These are the foes of whom I spoke, 
The tyrant’s bloodhounds dread.’ 


‘A goodly sight!’ the stranger cried : 
* How gai'y pass their ranks of pride 
Along the bridge success.ve led ! 
First in the glittering course, 
Stately slow, with conscious force, 
Snorting, prance the gallant horse! 
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Ere this has deadliest havoc made 
Invaders’ ranks among ; 

For Freedom is a tigress, bayed : 
‘ Beware! — touch not her young!’ 


They’re gone beyond the hills afar: 
Convulsive, faint, no longer shrill, 
Along Passaic’s lonely brink 
S well the last clarion-notes of passing war, 
That heave, and sink — 
Heave and sink, 
And all again is still! 


Ii. 
*T is night along the Delaware — 
’T is merry Christmas night; 
And ail the holiday may share, 
Save yonder band of patriots there, 
Preparing for the fight. 
Extended on the opposing coast 
Is quartered all the royal host, 
Scattered in many a post. 
‘Now!’ the patriot captain said, 
‘ Clip their wings while they are spread !’* | 
Rattling hail, and drizzling sleet 
’Gainst their freezing faces beat : 
Lo! in many a shallow boat 
Thick-crowded on the stream they float, 
With horse and cannon laden low, 
Fast whitening in the driving snow ; 
With darkness, storm, and foes before, 
While round them, with alarming roar, | 
Fragments of massive ice rush crashing on | 


the shore! | 
Iv. 


*T is night along the Delaware — 
’Tis merry Christmas night, 
And all the holiday may share: 
The Hessian ranks throw off their care, | 
And Trenton rings right merrily 
With strangest warrior-minstrelsy : 
‘Glory greet the roving band! 
‘What though banished far to ream — 
‘Soldiers ever find a home! 
‘When unwelcome thoughts o’erconie, 
‘Still with drinking, 
‘ Banish thinking! 
‘Glory greet the exiled band ! 
‘Let the toast be Father-land ! 


‘Till pee of morning light: 


‘Fill high the can ! 
* Fill high the can! 
‘To Glory’s prize — the soldier’s mark : 
‘The toast — the toast be Fatherland! 
‘Till peep of morning’ Hark! 
Hark to the deadly volley’s rattle! 
Hark to the shout — the crash of battle! 
To arms! to arms! they rush, they form, | 
The post surprised — the vanguard beat, | 
No hope is left them but retreat! 
Away! their foes hold every street ; 
*T is Wasutnarton that guides the storm, 
And flight and strife alike are vain : 
Surrounded, humbled, in despair, 
A thousand men surrender there, 
And Rahl, their chief is slain ! 


* His very words. 
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Vv. 


*T is night along Assaupink stream, 
And wide the tlaming watch-fires gleam ; 
While here and there, from either shore, 
The bellowing cannon rarely roar, 
As if to clear their rugged throats 
To chant to-morrow’s death-hymn notes; 
For, quickened with the late disgrace, 
Cornwallis rushed with force apace 
From royal ’scutcheon to efface 
The foul, corroding stain : 
To-morrow shall the shame atone — 
For that shoal, narrow creek alone 
Divides the foes in twain. 


What now can save the little band ? 

Behind, the frozen Delaware, 

Too frail an army’s weight to bear 
Would yet all passing boats withstand: 
Before, around them all the land 

Is mastered by the foe: 

And were it not, the moistening sk 
Has mired the ways, they cannot fly : 
Loud shout the royal chivalry! 

‘To-morrow with a blow 

Will lay the ragged rebels low ? 


Oh! God of suffering right, be with them 


now! 
Vi. 


’T is morn along Assanpink stream, 

And paling watch-fires dimly gleam : 

Cornwallis heads his bright array — 

But ah! the rebels — where are they? 

Gone with all their tools of war! 

Tent, cannon, stores, and baggage-car — 
All save their fires alone! 


At midnight fell a sudden cold, 

That froze the yielding earth to stone — 

Oh, sure from pitying Heaven it came! 

And back with all their force they rolled, 

Safe-shielded by the treacherous flame : 
But whither are they gone? 


Hark! cracking cannon in the rear, 

Ring sharply on the frosty air — 

The British leader, struck with wonder, 
Cries ‘Can that be thunder ?’* 

Yes! ’tis thunder tears the sky — 

Yes! those crashing bolts that fly 

Shall rend the ears of Tyranny — 
Those lightnings blast her form! 

A tempest bursts on Princeton plain 

Of iron hail, and leaden rain, 

Which, ere its fury hush again, 

Shall strew the ravaged earth with slain: 


*T is liberty that wings the whirlwindstorm! 


See her chosen son 
Lead her scanty forces on! 
Half-armed, half-trained in warlike arts, 
No matter! dangerous still: 
The steel they boast is in their hearts, 
And Heaven will teach them skill ! 


Hark their leader’s trumpet-tones of cheer ! 


‘One stout blow will set us clear ; 


* Literally true. 
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The first report that stuns his ear, 

Will bring Cornwallis furious here : 

We must at once break through the rear ! 
We must — we can — we wit!’ 


Then cannon oped the dreadful revel — | 
Then muskets dropped in deadly level, | 


And Murder, as the signal broke, 
Threw o’er the foes his sulphurous cloak, 
The better in its folds of smoke 
His bloody work to do: 
And deeds were done so foul, alas! 
Himself, all butcher as‘ he was, 
In face of heaven had shuddered to pursue. | 
But vain the patriot’s bold attack — | 
The van is checked — ’t is beaten back ! 
Oh Freedom’s God! must all be lost | 
Atonce, uncounting risk, or cost, | 
Their daring leader goes — 

A star-lit standard seizes there, 
And waves it through the sulphurous air, | 
Then spurs between the foes! 
Thickens the din, the smoke, the flash ; 
The bayonet thrust, the sabre gash ; 

The heated combatants, grown rash, 
Madly on each other dash ; 
But God defends the right; 
To Freedom gives the conqueror’s might, | 
But claims a hero for his prize; 
For shattered in the front of fight, 
Devoted Mercer lies! 


Their stand within the college fane: 
The muses’ hallowed halls they stain 
With all the wreck of fight. 
The victor summons — and they yield; | 
Triumphant now he quits the field, 
Before the royal vanguard daunts the sight. | 


| 
A stubborn remnant yet maintain | 
| 
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When the young banner ’gan to fly, 
First peeped through trouble’s cloudy sky 
And sparkled on the eye! 
And joy the bright alliance crowned 
Which Freedom made with Fame, 
W hen Trenton grew a battle-cry, 
And Princeton found a name. 


Then broke th’ auspicious day ! 
As hope new arms to courage gave 
Fast rolled successes wave on wave, 


All brightly gilt with glory’s morning ray : 


The Lion, blinded, in despair, 
Slunk baffled to his lair : 
While boldly high 
The Eagle, with a scream of joy, 
Soared sunward with unquailing eye, 
And flapped his wings for victory! 
And as the vapors fold by fold 
Before the light retreating rolled, 
Lo! Freedom on the lofty stand 


'Of Alleghanian mountains towered, and 


blazed, 
Sole sovereign of the land: 
Long, long from man in mists concealed, 
Then first with every charm revealed, 
Her form august she raised ; 


August, yet gracious, and her brows were 


boun 


| . ° 
| With lustrous stars thatlikea glorycrown’d. 


Her front looked on th’ Atlantic shore, 

One beckoning hand outheld before, 
Waved welcome to the world! 

And one, to point the promised ground 
She proffered to her guest, 

Turn’d backward to th’ unmeasur’d west, 

Whose desert wealth of soil spread 
widely round; 

Still spreading, spreading, ’till the roar 


| Of sounding seas at length proclaimed its 


Cornwallis comes with thundering speed, 
Revenge his raging senses blinds ; 
Too late! ’tis past the hour of need: 
His dead along his track he finds, 
His living, scattered to the winds! 
And sheltered mid the hills afar, 
The rebels, in his grasp at night, 
Themselves victorious from the fight, 
With all the spoils of war! 
Astounded at the daring feat, 
At once he sounds retreat; 
And leaves the soil he late profaned, 
Save by the captured foe, unstained. 


” 


vil. 


Applauding shouts the land rang round: | 
Of triumph, and of victory! [found, | 


bound, 
Where, heaving without rest, 
Pacific’s solemn billows curled, 


And broke unheard along the lonely shore ! 


Then, at the radiant light 


Poured lavish from her presence bright, 


The mighty crowd 


Of gazing nations, awed, with homage 


owed; 


And hailed, with peans hailed, the fairest 


queen, 
| That through all time benighted earth 


had seen, 


To rule her race, and lead to glory on: 


And trebly hailed the youthful land 
Whose Heaven-directed band 


Then hope first pierced the gloom pro- | Hadshow’d the world how Freedom should 


And then the stars, which rose in shame 


be won! 


THE END. 


PRETEXTS AND MOTIVES. 


Dost think those gilt and hollow cones 
That front an organ cause the tones ? 
Not so! —those pealing notes proceed 
From tubes of baser metal, hid. 


il. 


This same remark, we might advance, 
Holds good in life’s mysterious dance. 
In front the pompous pretext find, 
But the mean motive skulks behind, 
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From the time of the chimerical cruisings of Old Ponce de Leon 
in search of the Fountain of Youth; the avaricious expedition of 
Pamphilo de Narvaez in quest of gold; and the chivalrous enter- 
prise of Hernando de Soto, to discover and conquer a second Mexico, 
the natives of Florida have been continually subjected to the invasions 
and encroachments of white men. They have resisted them perse- 
veringly but fruitlessly, and are now battling amidst swamps and 
morasses, for the last foothold of their native soil, with all the ferocity 
of despair. Can we wonder at the bitterness of a hostility that has 
been handed down from father to son, for upward of three centuries, 
and exasperated by the wrongs and miseries of each succeeding 
generation! The very name of the savages with which we are 
fighting, betokens their fallen and homeless condition. Formed of 
the wrecks of once powerful tribes, and driven from their ancient 
seats of prosperity and dominion, they are known by the name of the 
Seminoles, or ‘ Wanderers.’ 

Bartram, who travelled through Florida in the latter part of the 
last century, speaks of passing through a ‘great extent of ancient 
Indian fields, now silent and deserted, overgrown with forests, orange 
groves, and rank vegetation, the site of the ancient Alachua, the 
capital of a famous and powerful tribe, who in days of old could 
assemble thousands at bull-play and other athletic exercises ‘over 
these then happy fields and green plains.’ ‘ Almost every step we 
take,’ adds he, ‘ over these fertile heights, discovers the remains and 
traces of ancient human habitations and cultivation.’ 

About the year 1763, when Florida was ceded by the Spaniards 
to the English, we are told that the Indians generally retired from 
the towns and the neighborhood of the whites, and burying them- 
selves in the deep forests, intricate swamps and hommocks, and vast 
savannabs of the interior, devoted themselves to a pastoral life, and 
the rearing of horses and cattle. These are the people that received 
the name of the Seminoles, or Wanderers, which they still retain. 

Bartram gives a pleasing picture of them at the time he visited 
them in their wilderness ; where their distance from the abodes of 
the white man gave them a transient quiet and security. ‘ This hand- 
ful of people,’ says he, ‘ possesses a vast territory, all East and the 
greatest part of West Florida, which being naturally cut and divided 
into thousands of islets, knolls, and eminences, by the innumerable 
rivers, lakes, swamps, vast savannahs, and ponds, form so many secure 
retreats and temporary dwelling places that effectually guard them 
from any sudden invasions or attacks from their enemies ; and being 
such a swampy, hommocky country, furnishes such a plenty and 
variety of supplies for the nourishment of varieties of animals, that 
I can venture to assert, that no part of the globe so abounds with wild 
game, or creatures fit for the food of man. 

‘Thus they enjoy a superabundance of the necessaries and conve- 
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niences of life, with the security of person and property, the. two 
great concerns of mankind. ‘The hides of deer, bears, tigers, and 
wolves, together with honey, wax, and other productions of the coun- 
try, purchase their clothing equipage, and domestic utensils from the 
whites. Theyseem to be free from want or desires. No cruel enemy 
to dread ; nothing to give them disquietude, but the gradual encroach- 
ments of the white people. Thus contented and undisturbed, they appear 
as blithe and free as the birds of the air, and like them as volatile 
and active, tuneful and vociferous. The visage, action, and deport- 
ment of the Seminoles form the most striking picture of happiness 
in this life; joy, contentment, love, and friendship, without guile or 
affectation, seem inherent in them, or predominant in their vital prin- 
ciple, for it leaves them with but the last breath of life. - - - They 
are fond of games and gambling, and amuse themselves like children, 
in relating extravagant stories, to cause surprise and mirth.’* 

The same writer gives an engaging picture of his treatment by 
these savages : 

‘Soon after entering the forests, we were met in the path by a 
small company of Indians, smiling and beckoning to us long before 
we joined them. This was a family of Talahasochte, who had been 
out on a hunt and were returning home loaded with barbacued meat, 
hides, and honey. Their company consisted of the man, his wife 
and children, well mounted on fine horses, with a number of pack- 
horses. ‘The man offered us a fawn skin of honey, which I accepted, 
and at parting presented him with some fish-hooks, sewing-needles, etc. 

‘On our return to camp in the evening, we were saluted by a party 
of young Indian warriors, who had pitched their tents on a green 
eminence near the lake, at a small distance from our camp, under a 
little grove of oaks and paims. This company consisted of seven 
young Seminoles, under the conduct of a young prince or chief of 
Talahasochte, a town southward in the isthmus. They were all 
dressed and painted with singular elegance, and richly ornamented 
with silver plates, chains, etc., after the Seminole mode, with waving 
plumes of feathers on their crests. On our coming up to them, they 
arose and shook hands; we alighted and sat a while with them by 
their cheerful fire. 

‘The young prince informed our chief that he was in pursuit of a 
young fellow who had fled from the town, carrying off with him one 
of his favorite young wives. He said, merrily, he would have the 
ears of both of them before he returned. He was rather above the 
middle stature, and tlre most perfect human figure I ever saw; of an 
amiable, engaging countenance, air, and deportment; free and fami- 
liar in conversation, yet retaining a becoming gracefulness and dig- 
nity. We arose, took leave of them, and excused a little vale, covered 
with a charming green turf, already illuminated by the soft light of 
the full moon. 

‘Soon after joining our companions at camp, our neighbors, the 
prince and his associates, paid us a visit. We treated them with the 
- best fare we had, having till this time preserved our spirituous liquors. 


Ee eee 


* Bartram’s Travels in North America. 
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They left us with perfect cordiality and cheerfulness, wishing us a 
good repose, and retired to theirown camp. Having a band of music 
with them, consisting of a drum, flutes, and a rattle-gourd, they enter- 
tained us during the night with their music, vocal and instrumental. 

There is a languishing softness and melancholy air in the Indian 
convivial songs, especially of the amorous class, irresistibly moving 
attention, and exquisitely pleasing, especially in their solitary 
recesses, When all nature is silent.’ 

Travellers who have been among them, in more recent times, 
before they had embarked in their present desperate struggle, repre- 
sent them in much the same light; as leading a pleasant, indolent 
life, in a climate that required little shelter or clothing, and where the 
spontaneous fruits of the earth furnished subsistence without toil. 
A cleanly race, delighting in bathing, passing much of their time 
under the shade of their trees, with heaps of oranges and other fine 
fruits for their refreshment ; talking, laughing,.dancing and sleeping. 
Every chief had a fan hanging to his side, made of feathers of the 
wild turkey, the beautiful pink-colored crane, or the scarlet flamingo, 
With this he would sit and fan himself with great stateliness, while 
the young people danced before him. The women joined in the 
dances with the men, excepting the war-dances. They wore strings 
of tortoise-shells and pebbles round their legs, which rattled in ca- 
dence tothe music. They were treated with more attention among 
the Seminoles than among most Indian tribes. 


ORIGIN OF THE WHITE, THE RED, AND THE BLACK MEN. 





A SEMINOLE TRADITION. 








Wuen the Floridas were erected into a territory of the United 
States, one of the earliest cares of the Governor, WittiaAm P. Dovat, 
was directed to the instruction and civilization of the natives. For 
this purpose he called a meeting of the chiefs, in which he informed 
them of the wish of their Great Father at Washington that they 
should have schools and teachers among them, and that their children 
should be instructed like the children of white men. The chiefs lis- 
tened with their customary silence and decorum to a long speech, 
setting forth the advantages that would accrue to them from this 
‘measure, and when he had concluded, begged the interval of a day 
to deliberate on it. 

On the following day, a solemn convocation was held, at which one 
of the chiefs addressed the governor in the name of all the rest. 
‘My brother,’ said he, ‘we have been thinking over the proposition of 
our Great Father at Washington, to send teachers and set up schools 
among us. We are very thankful for the interest he takes in our wel- 
fare ; but after much deliberation, have concluded to decline his offer. 
What will do very well for white men, will not do for red men. I 
know you white men say we all come from the same father and 
mother, but you are mistaken. We have a tradition handed down 
from our forefathers, and we believe it, that the Great Spirit, when 
he undertook to make men, made the black man; it was his first 
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attempt, and pretty well for a beginning; but he soon saw he had 
bungled ; so be determined to try his hand again. He did so, and 
made the red man. He liked him much better than the black man, 
but still Ae was not exactly what he wanted. So he tried once more, 
and made the white man; and then he was satisfied. You see, there- 
fore, that you were made last, and that is the reason I call you my 
youngest brother. 

‘When the Great Spirit had made the three men, he called them 
together and showed them three boxes. The first was filled with 
books, and maps, and papers; the second with bows and arrows, 
knives and tomahawks; the third with spades, axes, hoes, and ham- 
mers. ‘ These, my sons,’ said he, ‘are the means by which you are 
to live ; choose among them according to your fancy.’ 

‘The white man, being the favorite, had the first choice. He 
passed by the box of working-tools without notice ; but when he 
came to the weapons ‘for war and hunting, he stopped and looked 
hard atthem. The red man trembled, for he had set his heart upon 
that box. The white man, however, after looking upon it for a 
moment, passed on, and chose the box of books and papers. The 
red man’s turn came next; and you may be sure he seized with joy 
upon the bows and arrows, and tomahawks. As to the black man, 
he had no choice left, but to put up with the box of tools. 

‘From this it is clear that the Great Spirit intended the white man 
should learn to read and write; to understand all about the moon 
and stars; and to make every thing, even rum and whiskey. That 
the red man should be a first-rate hunter, and a mighty warrior, but 
he was not to learn any thing from books, as the Great Spirit had not 
given him any: nor was he to make rum and whiskey, lest he should 
kill himself with drinking. As to the black man, as he had nothing 
but working tools, it was clear he was to work for the white and red 
man, which he has continued to do. 

‘We must go according to the wishes of the Great Spirit, or we 
shall get into trouble. To know howto read and write, is very good 
for white men, but very bad for red men. It makes white men better, 
but red men worse. Some of the Creeks and Cherokees learnt to 
read and write, and they are the greatest rascals among all the Indians. 
They went on to Washington, and said they were going to see their 
Great Father, to talk about the good of the nation. And when they 
got there, they all wrote upon a little piece of paper, without the 
nation at home knowing any thing about it. And the first thing the 
nation at home knew of the matter, they were called together by the 
Indian agent, who showed them a little piece of paper, which he 
told them was a treaty, which their brethren had made in their name, 
with their Great Father at Washington. And as they knew not what 
a treaty was, he held up the little piece of paper, and they looked 
under it, and lo! it covered a great extent of country, and they found 
that their brethren, by knowing how to read and write, had sold their 
houses, and their lands, and the graves of their fathers; and that the 
white man, by knowing how to read and write, had gained them. 
Tell our Great Father at Washington, therefore, that we are very 
sorry we cannot receive teachers among us; for reading and writing, 
though very good for white men, is very bad for Indians.’ 













Conspiracy of Neamathla. 


THE CONSPIRACY OF NEAMATHLA. 


AN AUTHENTIC SKETCH. 


In the autumn of 1823, Governor Duvat, and other commissioners 
on the part of the United States, concluded a treaty with the chiefs 
and warriors of the Florida Indians, by which the latter, for certain 
considerations, ceded all claims to the whole territory, excepting a 
district in the eastern part, to which they were to remove, and within 
which they were to reside for twenty years. Several of the chiefs 
signed the treaty with great reluctance; but none opposed it more 
strongly than NeamMaTu_a, principal chief of the Mickasookies, a fierce 
and warlike people, many of them Creeks by origin, who lived about 
the Mickasookie lake. Neamathla had always been active in those 
depredations on the frontiers of Georgia which had brought vengeance 
and ruin on the Seminoles. He was a remarkable man ; upward of 
sixty years of age, about six feet high, with a fine eye, and a strongly- 
marked countenance, over which he possessed greatcommand. His 
hatred of the white men appeared to be mixed with contempt: on 
the common people he looked down with infinite scorn. He seemed 
unwilling to acknowledge any superiority of rank or dignity in Gover- 
nor Duval, claiming to associate with him on terms of equality, as 
two great chieftains. Though he had been prevailed upon to sign 
the treaty, his heart revolted at it. In one of his frank conversations 
with Governor Duval, he observed: ‘This country belongs to the 
red man; and if I had the number of warriors at my command that 
this nation once had, I would not leave a white man on my lands. I 
would exterminate the whole. I can say this to you, for you can 
understand me: you are a man; but I would not say it to your 
people. They ’d cry out I was a savage, and would take my life. 
They cannot appreciate the feelings of a man that loves his country.’ 

As Florida had but recently been erected into a territory, every 
thing as yet was in rude and simple style. The Governor, to make 
himself acquainted with the Indians, and to be near at hand to keep 
an eye upon them, fixed his residence at Tallahassee, near the Fowel 
towns, inhabited by the Mickasookies. His government palace for a 
time was a mere log house, and he lived on hunters’ fare. The vil- 
lage of Neamathla was but about three miles off, and thither the 
governor occasionally rode, to visit the old chieftain. In one of these 
visits, he found Neamathla seated in his wigwam, in the centre of the 
village, surrounded by his warriors. The governor had brought him 
some liquor as a present, but it mounted quickly into his brain, and 
rendered him quite boastful and belligerent. The theme ever upper- 
most in his mind, was the treaty with the whites. ‘It was true,’ he 
said, ‘the red men had made such a treaty, but the white men had 
not acted up to it. The red men had received none of the money 
and the cattle that had been promised them: the treaty, therefore, 
was at an end, and they did not mean to be bound by it.’ 
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Governor Duval calmly represented to him that the time appointed 
in the treaty for the payment and delivery of the money and the cattle 
had not yet arrived. This the old chieftain knew full well, but he 
chose, for the moment, to pretend ignorance. He kept on drinking 
and talking, his voice growing louder and louder, until it resounded 
all over the village. He held in his hand a long knife, with which he 
had been rasping tobacco; this he kept flourishing backward and 
forward, as he talked, by way of giving effect to his words, brandish- 
ing it at times within an inch of the governor’s throat. He concluded 
his tirade by repeating, that the country belonged to the red men, 
and that sooner than give it up, his bones and the bones of his people 
should bleach upon its soil.’ 

Duval saw that the object of all this bluster was to see whether 
he could be intimidated. He kept his eye, therefore, fixed steadily 
on the chief, and the moment he concluded with his menace, seized 
him by the bosom of his hunting-shirt, and clinching his other fist : 

‘I’ve heard what you have said,’ replied he. ‘ You have made a 
treaty, yet you say your bones shall bleach before you comply with 
it. As sure as there is a sun in heaven, your bones shail bleach, if 
you do not fulfil every article of that treaty! I’ll let you know that 
I am jirst here, and will see that you do your duty!’ 

Upon this, the old chieftain threw himself back, burst into a fit of 
laughing, and declared that all he had said was m joke. The gov- 
ernor suspected, however, that there was a grave meaning at the 
bottom of this jocularity. 

For two months, every thing went on smoothly: the Indians re- 
paired daily to the log-cabin palace of the governor, at Tallahassee, 
and appeared perfectly contented. All at once they ceased their 
visits, and for three or four days not one was to be seen. Governor 
Duval began to apprehend that some mischief was brewing. On the 
evening of the fourth day, a chief named Yellow-Hair, a resolute, 
intelligent fellow, who had always evinced an attachment for the 
governor, entered his cabin about twelve o'clock at night, and in- 
formed him, that between four and five hundred warriors, painted 
and decorated, were assembled to hold a secret war-talk at Nea- 
mathla’s town. He had slipped off to give intelligence, at the risk 
of his life, and hastened back lest his absence should be discovered. 

Governor Duval passed an anxious night after this intelligence. 
He knew the talent and the daring character of Neamathla; he 
recollected the threats he had thrown out; he reflected that about 
eighty white families -were scattered widely apart, over a great 
extent of country, and might be swept away at once, should the 
Indians, as he feared, determine to clear the country. That he did 
not exaggerate the dangers of the case, has been proved by the horrid 
scenes of Indian warfare that have since desolated that devoted 
region. Aftera night of sleepless cogitation, Duval determiued on a 
measure suited to his prompt and resolute character. Knowing the 
admiration of the savages for personal courage, he determined, by a 
sudden surprise, to endeavor to overawe and check them. It was 


hazarding much; but where so many lives were in jeopardy, he felt 
bound to incur the hazard. 
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Accordingly, on the next morning, he set off on horseback, attended 
merely by a white man, who had been reared among the Seminoles, 
and understood their language and manners, and who acted as inter- 
preter. They struck into an Indian ‘trail,’ leading to Neamathla’s 
village. After proceeding about half amile, Governor Duval informed 
the interpreter of the object of his expedition. The latter, though 
a bold man, paused and remonstrated. The Indians among whom 
they were going were among the most desperate and discontented 
of the nation. Many of them were veteran warriors, impoverished 
and exasperated by defeat, and ready to set their lives at any hazard. 
He said that if they were holding a war council, it must be with 
desperate intent, and it would be certain death to intrude among them. 

Duval made light of his apprehensions: he said he was perfectly 
well acquainted with the Indian character, and should certainly pro- 
ceed. So saying, he rode on. When within half a mile of the vil- 
lage, the interpreter addressed him again, in such a tremulous tone, 
that Duval turned and looked him in the face. He was deadly pale, 
and once more urged the governor to return, as they would certainly 
be massacred if they proceeded. 

Duval repeated his determination to go on, but advised the other 
to return, lest his pale face should betray fear to the Indians, and 
they might take advantage of it. The interpreter replied that he 
would rather die a thousand deaths, than have it said he had de- 
serted his leader when in peril. 

Duval then told him he must translate faithfully all he should say 
to the Indians, without softening a word. The interpreter promised 
faithfully to do so, adding that he well knew, when they were once 
in the town, nothing but boldness could save them. 

They now rode into the village, and advanced to the council-house. 
This was rather a group of four houses, forming a square, in the 
centre of which was a great council-fire. The houses were open in 
front, toward the fire, and closed inthe rear. At each corner of the 
square, there was an interval between the houses, for ingress and 
egress. In these houses sat the old men and the chiefs; the young 
men were gathered round the fire. Neamathla presided at the 
council, elevated on a higher seat than the rest. 

Governor Duval entered by one of the corner intervals, and rode 
boldly into the centre of the square. The young men made way for 
him; an old man who was speaking, paused in the midst of his 
harangue. In an instant thirty or forty rifles were cocked and 
levelled. Never had Duval heard so loud a click of triggers: it 
seemed to strike on his heart. He gave one glance at the Indians, 
and turned off with an air of contempt. He did not dare, he says, 
to look again, lest it might affect his nerves; and on the firmness 
of his nerves every thing depended. 

The chief threw up his arm. The rifles were lowered. Duval 
breathed more freely: he felt disposed to leap from his horse, but 
restrained himself, and dismounted leisurely. He then walked delibe- 
rately up to Neamathla, and demanded, in an authoritative tone, what 
were his motives for holding that council. The moment he made 
this demand, the orator sat down. The chief made no reply, but 
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hung his head in apparent confusion. After a moment’s pause, Duval 
proceeded : 

‘1 am well aware of the meaning of this war-council ; and deem 
it my duty to warn you against prosecuting the schemes you have 
been devising. If a single hair of a white man in this country falls 
to the ground, I will hang you and your chiefs on the trees around 
your council-house ! You cannot pretend to withstand the power of 
the white men. You are in the palm of the hand of your Great 
Father at Washington, who can crush you like an egg-shell ! You may 
kill me: I am but one man; but recollect, white men are numerous 
as the leaves on the trees. Remember the fate of your warriors 
whose bones are whitening in battle-fields. Remember your wives 
and children who perished in swamps. Do you want to provoke 
more hostilities? Another war with the white men, and there will 
not be a Seminole left to tell the story of his race.’ 

Seeing the effect of his words, he concluded by appointing a day 
for the Indians to meet hm at St. Marks, and give an account of their 
conduct. Hethen rode off, without giving them time to recover from 
their surprise. That night he rode forty miles to Apalachicola river, 
to the tribe of the same name, who were in feud with the Seminoles. 
They promptly put two hundred and fifty warriors at his disposal, 
whom he ordered to be at St. Marks at the appointed day. He sent 
out runners, also, and mustered one hundred of the militia to repair 
to the same place, together with a number of regulars from the army. 
All his arrangements were successful. 

Having taken these measures, he returned to Tallahassee, to the 
neighborhood of the conspirators, to show them that he was not afraid. 
Here he ascertained, through Yellow-Hair, that nine towns were 
disaffected, and had been concerned in the conspiracy. He was 
careful to inform himself, from the same source, of the names of the 
warriors in each of those towns who were most popular, though poor, 
and destitute of rank and command. 

When the appointed day was at hand for the meeting at St. Marks, 
Governor Duval set off with Neamathla, who was at the head of eight 
or nine hundred warriors, but who feared to venture into the fort 
without him. As they entered the fort, and saw troops and militia 
drawn up there, and a force of Apalachicola soldiers stationed on the 
opposite bank of the river, they thought they were betrayed, and were 
about to fly; but Duval assured them they were safe, and that when 
the talk was over, they might go home unmolested. 

A grand talk was ‘now held, in which the late conspiracy was dis- 
cussed. As he had foreseen, Neamathla and the other old chiefs 
threw all the blame upon the young men. ‘ Well,’ replied Duval, 
‘with us white men, when we find a man incompetent to govern 
those under him, we put him down, and appoint another in his place. 
Now as you all acknowledge you cannot manage your young men, 
we must put chiefs over them who can? 

So saying, he deposed Neamathla first; appointing another in his 
place; and so on with all the rest; taking care to substitute the 
warriors who had been pointed out to him as poor and popular ; 
putting medals round their necks, and investing them with great cere- 
mony. The Indians were surprised and delighted at finding the 
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appointments fall upon the very men they would themselves have 
chosen, and hailed them with acclamations. The warriors thus 
unexpectedly elevated to command, and clothed with dignity, were 
secured to the interests of the governor, and sure to keep an eye on 
the disaffected. As to the great chief Neamathla, he left the country 
in disgust, and returned to the Creek Nation, who elected him a chief 
of one of theirtowns. Thus by the resolute spirit and prompt saga- 
city of one man, a dangerous conspiracy was completely defeated. 
Governor Duval was afterward enabled to remove the whole nation, 


through his own personal influence, without the aid of the General 
Government. 






















TO THE NEW MOON. 


BY D. H. BARLOW. 


- 





Txov peerest through my window-pane, young Moon, 
And sweetly smilest; and thy tremulous beam 
Is bright with youth and hopefulness, and soon 
Thy perfect orb shall pour a broader stream. 
And then shall wane thy glory, day by day, 
Thy luminous fulness waste, and thou must die: 
The inevitable hour no charm can stay, 
The common lot thou sharest of Mortality! 


Burning beside thee is a beautiful Star, 
In full-orbed radiance, evermore the same, 
Nor change doth its unborrowed splendors mar, 
Nor the strong rush of ages quench its flame. 
Though, for a season, Earth may veil its ray, 
*T is only to our eyes; its living light, 
When from our sense Earth’s shade hath rolled away, 
Burns in its far blue shrine, unalterably bright. 






Til. 











A solemn voice low whispereth in mine ear, 
Bidding me, beautiful Moon! behold in thee 
A type of joys that gild this mortal sphere, 

A fair, but frail and short-lived progeny ! 
And thou dost image forth a joy, bright Star, 
Owning no fealty to the sway of Time, 

Above or waste or change exalted far, _ 
It shineth ever full, unchangeable, sublime ! 









Iv. 


This joy to win, All-merciful! be mine ; 

If present, visible things would weave a charm 
To bind my worship to a mortal shrine, _ 

Redeem my bondage with thine own right arm! 
Or if Earth’s blinding shadow intervene, 

To hide the blesséd splendors of the Sky, 
Forbid that aught should from my spirit screen 
The ever-burning Star of Immortality ! 
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Two Years Berore tue Mast: a Personal Narrative of Life at Sea. 


pp. 483. New- 
York : Harper anp Broruers. 





We have no hesitation in pronouncing this volume one of the most striking and evi- 
dently faithful pictures of ‘real life’ at sea, that has ever come under our observation. 
It is literally what it claims to be, a ‘ Voice from the Forecastle,’ and narrates, from the 
notes of a journal kept during the entire period, the events of two years spent as a com- 
mon sailor before the mast, in the American merchant service. The writer is said to be Mr. 
R. H. Dana, Jr., of Boston, a son of the well-known author of ‘The Buccaneers.’ The 
voyage round Cape Horn from Boston to the western coast of North America, was under- 
taken from a determination to dispel, if possible, by an entire change of life, and bya long 
absence from books and study, a complaint which had obliged him to give up his pursuits, 
and which no medical aid seemed likely to cure. From the moment of thechange from 
the tight dress-coat, silk cap, and kid gloves, of an under-graduate at Cambridge, to the 
loose duck trowsers, checked shirt, and tarpaulin hat of the regular Jack Tar, our young 
author seems to have determined to play, or rather work, the part of a thorough sailor ; 
and we cannot sufficiently admire the uncomplaining fortitude with which, for two long 
years, he bore the multifarious hardships of a common seaman’s lot. For himself, 
great as was the change in his avocations, he never utters a murmur. Whether ‘ tarring 
down’ the rigging; cleaning offensive Spanish hides, and carrying them on his head 
through the surf of a California coast; sending down a royal-yard, or furling a yard- 
arm off Cape Horn, in a hurricane of hail and sleet, 















‘ While the tough cordage creaks, and yelling loud, 
The fierce North blusters in the frozen shroud ;’ 


in short, whether ‘in breeze, or gale, or storm,’ with dinner, such as it was, or without 
it, such as it might have been, but for sad accidents; we find our author ever the same 
hard-working, all-enduring philosopher, with an eye to see and a heart to feel every 
body’s discomforts and sufferings but his own. We commend the forcible Saxon 
English, and the unpretending style, of this work to the notice of the elaborate, ornate 
class of writers among us, who find it so difficult to describe a plain matter in a plain 
way, while we proceed to lay before our readers a few extracts, in justification of our 
warm encomium; commencing, ‘ for the benefit of the ladies,’ with the following picture 
of an English sailor, encountered on the coast of California : 




















“ He had been to sea from a boy, having served a regular apprenticeship of seven years, as all 
English sailors are obliged to do, and was then about four or five and twenty. He was tall; but 
you only perceived it when he was standing by the side of others, for the great breadth of his 
shoulders and chest made him appear but little above the middle height. His chest was as deep 
as it was wide; his arm like thatof Hercules; and his hand ‘the fist of a tar — every hair a rope- 
yarn.’ With all this he had one of the pleasantest smiles 1 ever saw. His cheeks were of a 
handsome brown; his teeth brilliantly white; aud his hair, of a raven black, waved in loose curls 
all over his bead, and fine open forehead ; and his eyes he might have sold to a duchess at the price 
of diamonds, for their brilliancy. As for their color, they were like the Irishman’s pig, which 
would not stay to be counted ; every change of position and light seemed to give them a new hue; 
but their prevailing color was black, or nearly so. Take him with his well-varnished black tarpaulin 
stuck upon the back of his head ; his long locks coming down almost into his eyes; his wifite duck 
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trowsers and shirt; blue jacket; and black kerchief, tied loosely round his neck; and be was a 
fine specimen of manly beauty. On his broad chest he had stamped with India ink ‘ Parting 
moments ’— a ship ready to sail; a boat on the beach; and a girl and her sailor lover taking their 
farewell. Underneath were printed the initials of his own name, and two other letters, standing 
for some name which he knew better than I[did. This was very well dove, having been executed 
by a man who made it his business to print with India ink, for sailors, at Havre. On one of his 
broad arms he had the crucifixion, and on the other the sign of the foul anchor. 

* He was very fond of reading, and we lent him most of the books which we had in the fore- 
castle, which he read and returned to us the next time we fell in with him. He had a good deal of 
information, and his captain said he wasa perfect seaman, and worth his weight in gold on bourd 
a vessel, in fair weather aud in foul. His strength must have been immense, and he had the sight 
ofa vulture. It is strange that one should be so minute io the description of an unknown, outcast 
sailor, whom one may never see again, and whom no one may care to hear about; but so it is. 
Some people we see uuder no remarkable circumstances, but whom, for some reason or other, we 
never forget. He called himself Bill Jackson; and I know no one of all my accidental acquain- 
tances to whom I would more gladly give a shake of the hand than tohim. Whoever falls iu with 
him, wiil find a handsome, hearty fellow, and a good shipmate.”’ 


We do not remember to have seen a more forcible sketch of a lazy Spanish American, 
than is contained in the subjoined ‘feature’ of a scene at the island of Juan Fernandez: 


“The men appeared to be the laziest people upon the face of the earth; and indeed, as far as 
my observation goes, there are no people to whom the newly-iuvented Yankee word of ‘ loafer’ is 
more applicable than to the Spanish Americans. These meu stood about doing nothing, with their 
cloaks, little better in texture than an Indian’s blavket, but of rich colors, thrown over their shoul- 
ders, with an air which it is said a Spanish beggar can always give to his rags; and with great 
politeness aud courtesy in their address, though with holes in their shoes, and without a sous in 
their pockets. The oaly interruption to the monotony of their day seemed to be when a gust of 
wind drew round between the mountains and blew off the boughs which they had placed for roofs 
to their houses, and gave them a few miuutes’ occupation in running about after them. One of 
these gusts occurred while we were ashore, and afforded us no little amusement at seeing the men 
look round, aad if they found that their roofs had stood, conclude that they might stand tov, while 
those who saw theirs blown off, after uttering a few Spanish oaths, gathered their cloaks over their 
shoulders, and started off after them. However, they were not goue long, but soon returved to 
their habitual occupation of doing nothing.” 


We give the following melancholy scene at length; and not without a sense of plea- 
sure that it is embraced in the widely-spread ‘Family Library,’ and that it is in our power 
to place before some forty thousand additional readers a record of tyranny that must 
stamp the character of ‘ Captain T——,’ of the Brig Pilgrim, of Boston, with odium, and 
hand down his name to the merited scorn and contempt of every humane commander 
and seaman in Christendom : 


“The captain was on board all day Friday, and every thing went on hard and disagreeably. 
‘The more you drive a man, the less he will do,’ was as true with us as with any other people. 
We worked late Friday night, and were turned-to, early Saturday morning. About ten o'clock 
the captain ordered our new officer, Russell, who by this time had become thoroughly disliked by 
all the crew, to get the gig ready to take him ashore. John, the Swede, was sitting in the boat 
alongside, and Russell and myself were standing by the main hatchway, waiting for the captain, 
who was down in the hold, where the crew were at work, when we heard his voice raised in 
violent dispute with somebody, whether it was with the mate, or one of the crew, I could not tell ; 
and then came blows and scuffling. [ran to the side aud beckoned to Joha, who came up, and we 
leaned down the hatchway; and though we could see no one, yet we knew that the captain had 
the advantage, for his voice was loud and clear : 

“You see your condition! You see your condition! Will you ever give me any more of your 
jaw? No answer; and then came wrestling and heaving, as though the man was trying to turn 
him. ‘ You may as weil keep still, for I have got you!’ said the captain. Then came the question, 
* Will you ever give me any more of your jaw?’ 

“<1 never gave you any, Sir,’ said Sam; for it was his voice that we heard, though low and 
half choked. 

“*That's not what I ask you. Will youever be impudent to me again ?’ 

***]T never have been, Sir,’ said Sam. 

“* Auswer my question, or L’ll make a spread eagle of you! 1’ll flog you, by G—d.’ 

‘“**T am no negro slave,’ said Sam.’ 

“*'Then L’il make you one!’ said the captain; and he came to the hatchway,and sprang on 
deck, threw off his coat, and rolling up his sleeves, called out to the mate: ‘Seize that man up, 
Mr. A —! Seize him up! Make a spread eagle of him! 1’li teach you all who is master aboard !’ 

“The crew and officers followed the captain up the hatchway, and after repeated orders the 
mate laid hold of Sam, who made no resistauce, and carried him to the gangway. ; 

“* What are you going to flog that man for, Sir?’ said John, the Swede, to the captain. 

“Upon hearing this, the captain turned upon him, but knowing him to be quick and resolute, he 
ordered the steward to bring the irons, and calliog upon Russell to help him, went up to John. 

“* Let me alone,’ said John. ‘1’m willing to be put in irons, Yon need not use any force ;’ 
and putting out his hands, the captaia slipped the irons on, and seut him aft to the quarter-deck, 
Sam by this time was seized up, as it is called, that is, placed against the shrouds, with his wrists 
made fast to the shrouds, his jacket off, and his back exposed. The captain stood on the break of 
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the deck, a few feet from him, and a little raised, so as to have a good swing at him, and held in 
his hand the bight of a thick, strong rope. The officers stood round, and the crew grouped 
together in the waist. All these preparations made me feel sick aud almost faint, angry and excited 
as I was. A man—a human being, made in God's likeness — fastened up and flogged like a beast! 
A man, too, whom I had lived with and eaten with for months, and knew almost as well as a 
brother. ‘Tbe first and almost uncontrollable impulse was resistance. But what was to be done? 
The time for it had gone by. The two best men were fast, and there were only two beside myself, 
and a small boy of ten or twelve years of age. And then there were (beside the captain) three 
officers, steward, agent, and clerk. But beside the numbers, what is there for sailors to do? If 
they resist, it is mutiny; and if they succeed, and take the vessel, itis piracy. If they ever yield 
again, their punishment must come; and if they do not yield, they are pirates for life. If a sailor 
resist his commander, he resists the law, and piracy or submission are his only alternatives. Bad 
as it was, it must be borne. It is whata sailor ships for. Swinging the rope over his head, and 
bending his body so as to give it full force, the captain brought it down upon the poor fellow’s 
back. Once,twice — six times. ‘ Will you ever give me any more of your jaw? The man 
writhed with pain, but said not a word. Three times more. This was too much, and he muttered 
something which I could not hear; this brought as many more as the man could stand; when the 
captain ordered him to be cut down, and to go forward. 

‘** Now for you,’ said the captain, making up to John, and taking his irons off. As soon as he was 
loose, he ran forward to the forecastle. ‘Bring that man aft,’ shouted the captain. The second 
mate, who had been a shipmate of John’s, stood still in the waist, and the mate walked slowly for- 
ward ; but our third officer, anxious to show his zeal, sprang forward over the windlass, and laid hold 
of John ; but he soon threw him from him. At this moment I would have given worlds for the power 
to help the poor fellow ; but it was all in vain. The captain stood on the quarter-deck, bareheaded, 
his eyes flashing with rage, and his face as red as blood, swinging the rope, and calling out to his 
officers, ‘ Drag him aft!— Lay hold of kim! I'll sweeten him!’ etc., etc. The mate now went for- 
ward and told John quietly to go aft ; and he, seeing resistance in vain, threw the blackguard third 
mate from him; said be would go aft of himself; that they should not drag him; and went up to 
the gangway and held out his hands; but as soon as the captain began to make him fast, the in- 
dignity was too much, and be began to resist; but the mate and Russell holding him, he was soon 
seized up. When be was made fast, he turned to the captain, who stood turning up his sleeves and 
getting ready for the blow, and asked him what he was to be flogged for. ‘Have I ever refused my 
duty, Sir? Have you ever known me to hang back, or to be insolent, or not to know my work ?” 

*** No,’ said the captain, ‘it is not that that I flog you for; I flog you for your interference — for 
asking questions.’ ” 

“* Can’ta man ask a question here without being flogged ? ” 

“*No! shonted the captain ; ‘ nobody shall open his mouth aboard this vessel, but myself;’ and 
he began laying the blows upon his back, swinging half round between each blow, to give it full 
effect. As he went on, his passion increased, and be danced about the deck, calling out as he swung 
the rope: ‘If you want to know what IJ flog you for, I'll tell you. It’s because I like to do it! 
because I like todoit! Itsuitsme! That’s what I do it for!’” 

“¢The man writhed under the pain, until he could endure it no longer, when hecalled out, with 
an exclamation more common to foreigners than with us: ‘Oh, Jesus Christ! Oh, Jesus Christ !’” 

“¢ Don’t call on Jesus Christ!’ shouted the captain ; ‘hecan’t help you. Call on Captain T—. 
He’s the man! Hecanhelp you! Jesus Christ can’t help you now!’” 

“ At these words, which i never shall forget, my blood ran cold. I could look on no longer. 
Disgusted, sick, and horror-struck, l turned away, and leaned over the rail, and looked dewn into 
the water. A few rapid thoughts of my own situation, and the prospect of future revenge, crossed 
my mind; but the falling of the blows and the cries of the man called me back atonece. At length 
they ceased, and turning round, I found that the mate, at a signal from the captain, had cut him 
down. Almost doubled up with pain, the man walked slowly forward, and went down into thé fore- 
castle. Every one else stood still at his post, while the captain, swelling with rage, and with the 
importance of his achievement, walked the quarter-deck, aud at each turn, as he came forward, 
calling out to us: *‘ You see your condition! You see where l’ve got you all, and you know what 
to expect!’ ‘You’ve been mistaken in me; you didn’t know what | was! Now you know what 
I am !’—‘TI'll make you toe the mark, every soul of you, or I'll flog you all, fore and aft, from the 
boy, up!’ ‘You've gota driver over you! Yes, a slave-driver— anegro-driver! Vl see who'll 

tell me he is n’ta negro slave!’ With this and the like matter, equally calculated to quiet us, and to 
allay any apprehensions of future trouble, he entertained us for about ten minutes, when he weat 
below. Soon after, John came aft, with his bare back covered with stripes and wales in every di- 
rection, and dreadfully swollen, and asked the steward to ask the captain to let him have some 
salve, or balsam, to put upon it. ‘No,’ said the captain, who heard him from below; ‘tell him to 
put his shirt on ; that’s the best thing for him; and pull me ashore in the boat. Nobody is going 
to lay up on board this vessel.’ He then called to Mr, Russell to take those two men and two others. 
in the boat, and pull him ashore. I went for one. The two men could hardly bend their backs, 
and the captain called to them to‘ give way!’ ‘ give way!’ but finding they did their best, he let them 
alone. The agent was in the stern sheets, but during the whole pull—a league or more —not a 
word was spoken. We landed; the captain, agent, and officer went up to the house, and left us 
with the boat. I,and the man with me, staid near the boat while John and Sam walked slowly 
away, and sat down on the rocks, They talked some time together, but at length separated, each 
sitting alone. I had some fears of John. He was a foreigner, and violently tempered, and under 
suffering; and he had his kuife with him, and the captain was to come down alone to the boat. 
But nothing happened, and we went quietly on board. The captain was probably armed, and if 
either of them had lifted a hand against him, they would have had nothing before them but flight, 
and starvation in the woods of California, or capture by the soldiers and Indian blood-hounds, 
whom the offer of twenty dollars would have set upon them.” 

“ After the day's work was done, we went down into the forecastle, and ate our plaiu supper ; 
but not a word was spoken. It was Saturday night; but there was no song — no ‘sweethearts and 
wives.’ A gloom was over every thing. The two men lay in their berths, groaning with pain, and 
we all turned in; but for myself, not to sleep. A sound coming now and then from the berths of 
the two men, showed that they were awake, as awake they must have been, for they could hardly 
lie in one posture a moment; the dim, swinging lamp of the forecastle shed its light over the dark 
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hole in which we lived ; and many and various reflections and purposes coursed through my mind. 
Ithought of our situation, living under a tyranny; of the character of the country we were in; of 
the length of the voyage, aod of the uncertainty attending our return to America; and then, if we 
should return, of the prospect of obtaining justice and satisfaction for these poor men; and vowed 
that if God should ever give me the means, 1 would do something to redress the grievances and 
relieve the sufferings of that poor class of beings, of whom I then was one.” 


Now, while all will admit the necessity of discipline on board a ship, and the duty 
which a captain owes to his station and his employers, yet no one, who is not a brute, 
in feeling or in practice, will be found to extenuate or defend such acts of wanton and 
barbarous cruelty as are here described; and we must express the hope that the well- 
known Boston house of Bryant, SturGes, anp Company, do not still maintain in their 
employ so unwerthy an officer. Our author adverts, in his closing chapter, to the 
evidences of good character on shore, which are permitted to weigh with a jury, when 
such sea-tyrants as Captain T——, are tried for their gross offences against humanity : 


“There are many captains whom I know to be cruel and tyrannical men at sea, who yet, among 
their friends, and in their families, have never lost the reputation they bore in childhood. The 
sea-captain would be a brute indeed, if, after an absence of months or years, during his short stay, 
so short that the novelty and excitement of it has hardly time to wear off, and the attentions he 
receives as a visiter and stranger hardly time to slacken — if, under such circumstances, a towns- 
men or neighbor would be justified in testifying against his correct and peaceable deportment. 
With the owners of the vessel, also, to which he is attached, and among merchants and insurers 
generally, he is a very different man from what he may be at sea, when his own master, and the 
master of every body and every thing about him.” 


A passenger, on the voyage homeward, in the person of Professor N——, of Cam- 
bridge, was unexpectedly found on the coast of California : 


“1 had left him quietly seated in the chair of Botany and Ornithology, in Harvard University ; 
and the next I saw of him was strolling about San Diego beach, in a sailor’s pea-jacket, with a 
wide straw hat, and barefooted, with his trowsers rolled up to his knees, picking up stones and 
shells. He had travelled over land to the North-west Coast, and come down in a small vessel to 
Monterey. There he learned that there was a ship at the leeward, about to sail for Bostun; and, 
taking passage in the Pilgrim, which was then at Monterey, he came slowly down, visiting the in- 
termediate ports, and examining the trees, plants, earths, birds, &c., aud joined us at San Diego 
shortly before we sailed, The second mate of the Pilgrim told me that they had got an old gentle- 
man on board who kuew me, and came from the college that I had been in. He could not recollect 
his name, but said he was a ‘sort of an oldish man,’ with white hair, and spent all his time in the 
bush, and along the beach, picking up flowers and shells, and such truck, and had a dozen boxes 
and barrels, full of them. Ithought over every body who would likely to be there, but could fix 
upon no one; when, the next day, just as were about to shove off from the beach, he came down 
to the boat in the rig I have described, with his shoes in his hand, and his pockets full of specimens, 
I knew him at once, though I should not have been more surprised to have seen the Old South stee- 

le shoot up from the hide-house. He probably had no less difficulty in recognising me. As we 
eft home about the same time, we had nothing to tell one another; and owing to our different situ- 
ations on board, | saw but little of him on our passage home. Sometimes, when! wus at the wheel 
of acalm night, and the steering required no attention, and the officer of the watch was forward, 
he would come aft and hold a short yarn with me ; but this was against the rules of the ship, as is, 
in fact, all intercourse between passengers and the crew. I was often amused to see the sailors 
puzzled to know what to make of him, and to hear their conjectures about him and his business. 
They were as much puzzled as our old sailmaker was with the captain’s instruments in the cabin. 
He said there were three: the cro-nometer, the cre-nometer, and the the-nometer. (Chronometer, 
barometer, and thermometer.) The Pilgrim’s crew christened Mr, N. ‘Old Curious,’ from his zeal 
for curiosities, and some of them said that he was crazy, and that his friend let him go about and 
amuse himself in this way. Why else a rich man (sailors call every man rich who do not work 
with his hands, and wears a long coat and cravat) should leave a Christian country, and come to 
such a place as California, to pick up shells and stones, they could not understand. One of them, 
however, an old sult, who had seen something more of the world ashore, set all to rights, as he 
thought: ‘On, vastthere! You don’t know any thing about them craft. I’ve seen them colleges, 
and know the ropes. They keep ail such things for cur'osities, and study ’em, and have men 
a’ purpose to go get’em. This old chap knows what he’s about. He.a’n’t the child you take him 
for. He'll carry all these things to college, and if they are better than any that they have had be- 
fore, he'll be head of the college. Then, by-and-by, somebody else will go after some more, and if 
they beat him, he’ll have to go again, or else give up his berth. That's the way they doit. This 
old cove knows the ropes. He has worked a traverse over ’em,and come ’way out here, where no- 
body’s ever been afore, and they’l! never think of coming.” 


On the return voyage, and while in the latitude of Cape Horn, an immense iceberg 
was encountered, of which our author gives the annexed vivid description: 
* At twelve o'clock we went below, and had just got through dinner, when the cook put his head 


down the scuttle and told us to come on deck and see the finest sight that we had ever seen. 
* Where away, cook?’ asked the firet man who wasup. ‘On the larbord bow.’ And there lay, 
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floating in the ocean, several miles off, an immense, irregular mass, its top and points covered with 
snow, and itsceutre of adeep indigo color. This was an iceberg, and of the largest size, as one of 
our men said who had been in the Northern ocean. As far as the eye could reach, the sea in every 
direction was of a deep blue color, the waves running high and fresh, and sparkling in the light, 
and in the midst lay this immense mountain-island, its cavities and valleys thrown into deep shade, 
and its points and pinnacles glittering in the sun. All hands were soon on deck, looking at it, and 
admiring in various ways, its beauty aud grandeur. But no description can give any idea of the 
strangeness, splendor, and, really, the sublimity, of the sight. Its great size —for it must have 
been from two to three miles in circumference, and several hundred feet in height— its slow mo- 
tion, as its base rose and sank in the water, and its high points nodded against the clouds; the 
dashing of the waves upon it, which, breaking high with foam, lined its base with a white crust; 
aud the thundering sound of the cracking of the mass, and the breaking and tumbling down of 
huge pieces; together with its nearness and approach, which added a slight element of fear, — all 
combined to give it the character of true sublimity. The main body of the mass was, asI have 
said, of au indigo color, its base crusted with frozen foam; and as it grew thin and transparent 
toward the edges and top, its color shaded off from a deep blue to the whiteness of snow. It seemed 
to be drifting slowly toward the north, so that we kept away and avoided it. It was in sight all 
the afternoon ; and when we got to Jeeward of it, the wind died away, so that we lay-to quite 
uear it for a greater part of the night. Unfortunately, there was no moon, but it was a clear 
night, and we could plainly mark the long, regular heaving of the stupendous mass, as its edges 
moved slowly against the stars. Several times in our watch loud cracks were heard, which sounded 
as though they must have run through the whole length of the iceberg, and several pieces fell 
down with a thundering crash, plunging heavily into the sea. ‘Toward morning, a strong breeze 
sprang up, and we filled away, and left it astern, and at daylight it was out of sight.” 


Notwithstanding, says our author, all that has been written about the beauty of a 
ship under full sail, there are very few who have ever seen a ship literally under all her 
sail. This noble sight, however, was vouchsafed to him, in the tropics: 


“ One night, I went out to the end of the flyirg-jib-boem, upon some duty, and, having finished 
it, turned round, and lay over the boom for a long time, admiring the beauty of the sight before me. 
Being so far out from the deck, I could Jook at the ship, as at a separate vessel ; — and, there rose 
up from the water, supported enly by the small black bull, a pyramid of canvass, spreading out far 
beyond the hull, and towering up almost, as it seemed in the indistinct night air, to the cloude. 
The sea was as still as an inland lake; the light trade-wind was gently and steadily breathing from 
astern; the dark blue sky was studded with the tropical stars ; there was no sound but the rippling 
of the water under the stem; and the saiis were spread out, wide and high ; — the two lower stud- 
ding-sails stretching, on each side, far beyond the deck; the top-mast studding-sails, like wings to 
the top-sails; the top gallant studding-sails spreading fearlessly out above them; still higher, the 
two royal studding-sails, looking like two kites flying from the same string ; and, highest of all, the 
little sky-sail, the apex of the pyramid. seeming actually to touch the stars, and to be out of reach 
of human hand. So quiet, too, was the sea, and so steady the breeze, that if these sails had been 
sculptured marble, they could not have been more motionless. Not a ripple upon the surface of the 
canvass; not even a quivering at the extreme edges of the sail—so perfectly were they distended 
by the breeze. I wasso Jost in the sight, that 1 forgotthe presence of the man who came out with 
me, until he said, (for he, too, rough old man-of-war’s man as he was, had been gazing at the show,) 
half to himself, still looking at the marble sails, ‘How quietly they do their work!” 


Copious as are our extracts, we had marked many more for insertion; among them 
a description of two ships meeting at sea, ‘standing head on, and bowing and curvetting 
at each other like war-horses reined in by their riders;’ a picture of a calm in the 
tropics ; of the entrance to Boston bay, with the light-houses standing, ‘like sentinels 
in white, before the harbor ;’ of the saving, by Yankee captains, of all holidays, and the 
consequent advantages which the American sailor enjoys over Catholic seamen; the 
remarks upon the Sandwich Islands, into which white men, from countries called ~ 
Christian, have introduced revolting diseases, before unknown, which are sweeping off 
one-fortieth of the entire population annually; and several other entertaining or profi- 
table passages, for a perusal of which we must refer our readers to the volume itself. 
Aside from matters of various interest, we have ourselves risen from its discussion 
with a new sense of the sublime in nature; with a more enlarged conception of the vast- 
ness of the ‘grey and melancholy wastes’ of ocean which spread atound earth’s isles 
and continents; upon which the early dawn breaks and day-light fades alike; where 
the almost living vessel, fleet sailing , drops in the distant wave the Southern Cross, the 
Magellan Clouds, the wild and stormy cape; where— unlike the travel of the land, 
which at the most conquers a narrow horizon after horizon — each succeeding night the 
homeward ship sinks some celestial constellation in the backward distance, raising 
another ‘landmark of the heavens’ in the onward waste of mingled sea and sky! Truly 
saith the Psalmist, ‘They who go down to the sea in ships, and do business in great 
waters, these see the works of the Logp, and His wonders in the deep 
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Tue Srace: sors Berore ann Bearxp tHe Curtain. From ‘Observations Taken 
on the Spot.’ By Atrrep Busy, late Lessee of the Theatres Royal, Drury Lane and 
Covent-Garden. In two volumes. pp. 538. Philadelphia: Lea anp BLancnarp. 


‘Carita! capital!’ exclaimed at intervals, and some dozen of times, a worthy friend 
of ours — who sometimes takes an arm-chair in the sanctum, and devours damp books 
fresh from the publishers’ — as he sat through the live-long day, to peruse the volumes 
before us; and truth to say, when we subsequently followed him through their enter- 
taining pages, we were at no loss to account for his enthusiastic admiration. The 
English press has borne testimony to the great interest and faithfulness of the work, 
and advised us of the writer’s unequalled opportunities of correct observation; and the 
last number of BLackwoop commends the volumes in no measured terms. ‘Mr. Bunn,’ 
says Curisroruer Nortn, ‘has dashed into the whole subject of stages, actors, and 
management, with all the fearlessness of one who has abundance of facts at his dispo- 
sal; laying on the lash with a keenness which will make the sufferers remember him 
with much more sensibility than tenderness ;’ and supplying the public with the most 
unanswerable evidence, that there is a little world within the walls of theatres, made 
abundantly ‘busy, bitter, and perplexing, by such mimics as ramble from Drury Lane 
to Covent-Garden, and from Covent-Garden to Drury Lane.’ The following remarks 
do not include, as Mr. Bunn subsequently informs us, the mote gentlemanlike and dis- 
tinguished members of the theatrical profession, ‘as rare as they are pleasant to meet 
with, among the illustrious minores whose backs have once rubbed against the scenes 
of a play-house.’ Players, says our author, if examined upon the principles that regu- 
late society at large, are altogether unintelligible : 


‘** An author is vain but upon one point; an actor is vain upon all. You can scarcely persuade the 
most crooked varlet that ever presented himself at the stage door for examination, that he is not 
the glass of fashion and the mould of form; or many a hound, who literally yelps out his notes, that 
he is not asecond Rubini. You can impress on the minds of very few who have once crossed 
the stage, that the British nation, to a man, is not thinking of them morning, noon, and night. 
They are the most obsequious, and yet the most independent set of people upon earth ; their 
very vitality is based upon ‘ the weakest of all weaknesses — vanity :’ almost every sentiment put 
in their mouths is at variance with every action of their lives; their whole existence is an anomaly. 
The feverish state of excitement upon which their fortunes depend, is a perpetual drawback to any 
exercise of the judgment they are supposed to possess. Their occupations bring them for ever 
before a tribunal whose opinion, being decisive for the moment, induces them to mistake tempo- 
rary approbation for permanent respect, without once referring to circumstances. They virtually 
serve two masters, their employer behind the curtain, and the spectator before it; but upon the 
established principle of not being in reality able to serve both at one time, they select, in all cases 
of emergency, the one they deem the most powerful.” 


In the various and amusing gossip which succeeds, and which fills these volumes, we 
gather, very clearly, that the characters which our author here describes, and which he 
otherwise and elsewhere scourges, are mainly of that secondary class of histrions, 
some of the least reputable and ‘ talented’ of whom now and then find their way across 
the Atlantic, attracted by the reputation and dollars acquired by the well-educated and 
accomplished English actors who preceded them. As we have before observed, in some 
remarks upon the high character of many native and foreign actors with whom we have 
had the pleasure to be acquainted, from such as these, who may have sought to 
retrieve or obtain in this country the character and reputation which they have lost, or 
never possessed, in their own, little can be anticipated that is not baneful in its influence 
upon society in our principal Atlantic cities; and especially upon the young and thought- 
less, who ape not only their thin varnish of external politeness, and their second-hand 
stage portraiture of the true gentleman, but the vices which are inherent in their old 
habitudes and associations. Sterling theatrical talent, moreover, is often temporarily 
forestalled by these involuntary exiles from a country which has not ‘ sufficiently appre- 
ciatedthem!’ Instances there are, in which grimacing buffoons, from the lowest English 
play-houses — places where, as our ‘American in London’ observes, a man being kicked 
out of a subordinate station in the higher theatrical establishments, forthwith appears 
as a star! — have come to America, and by brazen self-puffery, and a servile imitation of 
certain ‘diverting mountebanks’ at home, whom Mr. Busy cites as ‘ striking illustrations 
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of the vast difference there is between a farceur and a comedian,’ obtained a short- 
lived notoriety, which has at once been vaunted as ‘unbounded popularity!’ A certain 
portion of the play-going public may for a while be amused by this class of self-im- 
ported ‘mountebanks,’ and thus temporarily assist to divert a support which might be 
otherwise and less mischievously bestowed. But at length, grimace palls; and the 
‘poor player’ finds that the making of faces alone, will not serve the public’s turn. 
Mrs. Janey, of Boz’s ‘caravan,’ is a much more fortunate character. Being itinerant, 
she can make the same wax-actor play a different part in every town through which 
she passes ; here altering the costume of the clown, to represent ‘ Lindlay Murray, as he 
appeared when engaged in the composition of his English Grammar,’ and there 
‘turning a murderess of great renown into Miss Hannah More! But a stationary 
human player, of the changeable wax-figure school, can hope for no such good luck ; 
and there’s the humor of it! Something too much of this, however. There are points, 
and many of them, embraced in the general theme of these volumes, which we have 
neither time nor space at present to discuss; we shall therefore again resume the con- 
sideration of the work; which we cordially commend to such of our readers as desire 
to be greatly entertained and amused. 






Airs oF Patestine, anpD Orner Poems. By Jonn Prerpont. In one volume. pp. 
334. Boston: James Monroe anp Company. 


Ler not the reader turn instantly away from the above title-page, and the few remarks 
we have to offer upon the very beautiful volume which it heralds, under the impression 
that we are about to produce a long retrospective criticism of productions so familiar to 
the public as the ‘Airs of Palestine,’ and many of the ‘ other poems’ of this collection, seve- 
ral of which, we may add, were written for the Knicxersocxer. Let him rather under- 
stand that here, conspicuous in large, clear types, impressed upon fine white paper, are all 
the miscellaneous and occasional poems of our author, down to the present time, embra- 
cing, ‘Hymns for the Lord’s Supper and Christmas ; for Ordination, Dedication, and In- 
stallation ; Hymns and Odes for Charity and Temperance Occasions, and for Anniver- 
sary, Centennial, and other Celebrations; together with funereal, patriotic, and political 
pieces ; not to mention ‘Gleanings,’ which would alone make the reputation of half a 
score of the would-be bards who hang upon the skirts of our poetical literature. There 
are numerous and various effusions embraced in the volume, which will be new to the 
general reader ; and he will need no other inducement to seek them out, than a grateful 
memory of theirelder brethren. Very amusing is the temperance song, to the tune of 
*Yankee Doodle,’ and very beautiful the ‘Fugitive’s Apostrophe to the North Star; 
both of which we had marked for insertion; but Dan Tantalus mocked us in this, as in 
other matters. We present that noble poem, ‘The Exile at Rest,’ because we are for 
the first time aware of its real authorship: 
His falchion flashed along the Nile; 
His hosts he led through Alpine snews ; 


O’er Moscow’s towers, that shook the while, 
His eagle fiag unrolled — and froze. 


Of morning scatters, is the shroud 
That wraps his martial form in death. 


High is his couch; —the ocean flood 
Far, far below by storms is curled, 

As round him heaved, while high he stood, 
A stormy and inconstant world. 


j 
| 
Here sleeps he now, alone; — not one 
Of all the kings whose crowns he gave, 
Nor sire, nor brother, wife, nor son, 
Hath ever seen or sought his grave. | Hark ! Comes there from the Pyramids, 
And from Siberia'’s wastes of snow, 
Here sleeps he now alone ; — the star, | And Europe’s fields, a voice that bids 5 
That led him on from crown tu crown, The world he awed to mourn him? — No! 
Hath sunk ; — the nations from afar 
Gazed, as it faded and went down. The only, the perpetual dirge, 
That’s heard here, is the sea-bird’s cry, 
He sleeps alone ; — the mountain cloud | The mournful murmur of the surge, : 
That vight hangs round him, and the breath The cloud’s deep voice, the wiud’s low sigh. 


When the Great Warrior’s remains shall ‘share the glories of a Parisian opera dan- 
cer,’ in the gay metropolis, how changed will be the theme of the poet! 
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Tue Traitor Arnotp. —It was our purpose, in the present number, to have com- 
piled an article of some length, embracing incidents connected with the later career of 
Benepict ARgNo_p, as well as one or two important events in our national history ; but 
as we are promised by the gentleman from whom we received the autograph letters 
to which we have before alluded, a number of others of equal interest — among them 
two or three which were addressed by Major ANpre to ARNoLD — we shall postpone 
the article in question, until our friend shall have obtained these documents from the 
papers of a near relative, who was the traitor’s executor. One of Arnotp’s letters, now 
before us, is dated at Crown-Point, 19th May, 1775. It is endorsed ‘ Addressed to Con- 
gress,’ and was doubtless read by Wasuineron himself. It is much worn and defaced 
by time; but the following extract, so unlike the treason which subsequently handed 
the writer’s name down to infamy, will be found to possess not a little interest: ‘My 
last was of the 14th inst., by Mr. Roman, via New-Haven. I then acquainted you with 
the occasion of delay in not carrying your orders intoexecution. The afternoon of the 
same day, being joined by Captains Brown and Oswatp, with fifty men enlisted on the 
road, they having taken possession of a small schooner at Shrewsborough, we 
immediately proceeded on our way to St. Johns, and at eight o’clock, a. m., the 17th 
inst., arrived within ninety leagues of the town. The weather being calm, we manned 
but two small batteaux with thirty-five men, and the next morning at six o’clock 
arrived at St. Johns, and surprised and took a sergeant and his party of twelve men, 
and the king’s sloop-of-war of seventy tons, with two brass six-pounders and seven 
men, without any loss on either side. The captain was gone to Montreal, and hourly 
expected with alarge detachment for Ticonderoga, and a number of guns and carriages 
for the sloop, which was just fixed for sailing. Add to this, there was a captain and 
forty men at Chamblé, twelve miles distant from St. Johns, who were expected there 
every minute with his party; so that it seemed to be a mere interposition of Providence, 
that we arrived in so fortunate an hour. We took such stores on board as were valua- 
ble, and the wind proving favorable, in two hours after our arrival we weighed anchor 
for this place, with the sloop and four of the brig’s batteaux, having destroyed five 
others; so that there is not left a single batteau for the king’s troops, or Canadians, or 
Indians, to cross the lake, if they have any suchintention. - - < I must, in justice 
to Col. Aten, observe, that he left Crown-Point soon after me, for St. Johns, with 
one hundred and fifty men; and on my return from there, I met him five leagues this 
side, and supplied him with provisions, his men being in a starving condition. He in- 
formed me of his intention of proceeding on to St. Johns, with eighty or an hundred 
men, and keeping possession there.’ (Eraaw Auten, ‘all over!) ‘It appeared to me 
a wild, impracticable scheme; and even provided it could be carried into execution, of 
no consequence, so long as we are masters of the lake, and that I am determined to be, 
by immediately arming the sloop and schooner.’ - - + ‘I wrote you, gentlemen, in 
my former letters, that I should be extremely glad to be superseded in my command 
here, as I find it next to impossible to repair the old fort at Ticonderoga, and I am not 
qualified to direct in building a new one. I am really of opinion that it will be necessary 
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to employ one thousand or fifteen hundred men here this summer, in which I have the 
pleasure to be joined in sentiment by Mr. Roman, who is esteemed an able engineer. 
Iam making all possible provision of wheeled carriages, to carry such cannon, etc., to 
Albany as can be spared from here, and will be serviceable to our army at Cam- 
bridge. - + + I beg leave to observe, that I have had intimations given me, that 
some persons had determined to apply to the Provincial Congress to injure me in your 
esteem, by misrepresenting matters of fact. I know no other motive (cause) they can 
have, only my refusing them commissions, for the very simple reason that I did not 
think them qualified. However, gentlemen, I have the satisfaction of imagining 1 am 
employed by gentlemen of so much candor, that my conduct will not be condemned 
until I have an opportunity of being heard. I am, withthe greatest respect, gentlemen, 


your most devoted, humble servant, B. Arnotp.’ 


In reading the first draft of such a letter as this, in AnNoLp’s own hand-writing, and 
reflecting upon his subsequent wickedness and folly, the fate of ‘ Lucifer, Son of the 
Morning,’ will be the first simile that will suggest itself to the mind of a true-hearted 
American. 

ARNOLD seems not to have been considered altogether frank and trust-worthy, even 
at this period. General Gargs, in an autograph letter now before us, dated ‘ Head- 
Quarters, 25th August, 1775,’ writes, among other things, to ARNoLp: ‘Sir: I am con- 
fident you told me last night that you did not intend to leave Cambridge entirely, until 
the express sent by your friend returned from General Scuvyter. Lest I should have 
been mistaken, I am directed by His Excellency, General WasuineTon to request you to 
resolve to wait the return of that express. I have laid your plan before the General, 
who will converse with you upon it, when you next meet,’ etc. - - - That the traitor 
did not lack the virtuous inculcations of a fond and pious parent, is evinced by a tat- 
tered and almost illegible letter, written by his mother, and dated at Norwich, (Conn.,) 
in April, 1754, and addressed to him at Canterbury, ‘ Dear child,’ she writes, ‘I received 
yours of the Ist inst., and was glad to hear that you was well. Pray, my dear, let your 
first concern be, to make your peace with God, as it is of all concerns of y® greatest 
importance. Keep a steady watch over your thoughts, words, and actions. Be dutiful 
to superiors, obliging to equals, and affable to inferiors. - - - I have sent you fifty 
shillings. Use it prudently, as you are accountable to God and your father.’ 

The ‘Robinson House, or Reminiscences of West-Point and Arnold the Traitor,’ in 
our last issue, has attracted much attention, and has been widely copied throughout the 
Union. A friend has sent us a communication from Dr. Hatt, of East Hartford, Con- 
necticut, a surgeon in the army of the revolution, and who stood within four or five rods 
of Major Anpre, when he was executed. He notices some statements of our corres- 
pondent, which he considers a little inaccurate. He informs us that Anpre walked to 
the place of execution behind the cart, accompanied by two officers, one on each side, 
and stopped under the gallows. Arrived there, he immediately stepped up into the cart, 
when the officer of the day, Colonel Scam tt, said to him, ‘If you have any thing to 
say, you now have an opportunity.’ He replied, ‘I have nothing to say, but to have 
you bear witness that I die likea brave man.’ Colonel Scammetz then said to the hang- 
man, ‘Do your duty.’ He went to work so awkwardly in attempting to put the noose 
over Anpre’s neck, that Anpre took it from him, and made an effort to do it himself. 
But his hat being in the way, he let go the rope, took off his hat and stock, and laid them 
on the coffin, and unbuttoned his shirt collar, and turned it down. He then put the 
noose over his head, and adjusted it to his neck ; took out of his pocket a white hand- 
kerchief, with which he bandaged his eyes; and a blue ribbon, which he handed to the 
executioner, requesting him to tie his hands behind him. This being done, Colonel 
Scammett directed the cart to be driven away. ANDRE was a small man, and 
seemed hardly to stretch the rope, and his legs dangled so much, that the hangman was 
ordered to take hold of them and keep them straight. The body was cut down after 
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hanging fifteen or twenty minutes, and buried near the gallows. From the location of 
the grave, ANDRE must have passed it in going to the place of execution. The Doctor 
thinks the account relative to theattempts made by Wasuineron to secure ARNOLD and 
liberate ANDRE, must be incorrect. The court which sentenced Anpre to death having 
been held on the 29th of September, only three days before his execution, the time 
allowed was not, he imagines, sufficient to permit such plans to be successfully carried 
out, especially the one in which Cuamre was said to have been concerned. 


THEATRICALS: NEW THEATRES, ETC. — An apology is due to ‘A Thirty Years’ The- 
atre-Goer, and a Lover of the True Drama,’ for the none appearance of his communica- 
tion in the present number ; but its insertion would have excluded much of our usual 
variety in this department, and compelled us to omit various matters to which we had 
promised to advert. We agree entirely with our correspondent in his views of theatri- 
cals in general, and especially of the policy of founding new theatres, to divide and tem- 
porarily dissipate that patronage which, directed to two or three well-established houses, 
would increase the edification of play-goers, and reward deserving managers for their en- 
terprise and expenditures. This the public have discovered, sooner or later, to be the inva- 
riable result. How many ‘ theatres,’ so called — the hobbies of ambitious and unattrac- 
tive actors, out alike of favor and of place— have arisen, struggled, and fallen, within 
the recollection of our readers, in the principal cities of the Union! And yet, did they 
ever know or hear of one that was not in ‘ the full tide of success,’ until the very 
last night before the ‘ concern’ was sold out by the sheriff? Biackwoop has a capital 
paper upon this subject,* which we recommend to the attention of the reader. No 
sooner, says that journal, in effect, is a vacant establishment to let, by an unlucky 
owner, than some ultra-adventurous performer, who has ceased ‘to draw,’ comes for- 
ward, and pronounces his predecessors fools, and their failures natural consequences ; 
vows with vows that his mode is the only sure way to wealth; expends his small capi- 
tal in the first three months; his credit, if he has, or can obtain any, in the next three; 
reserving the remainder of the year for quarrels with his actors, suits with his creditors, 
and vain attempts to get new terms from the owner, by new ‘promises to pay.’ Weask, 
is not this a true picture ? —and is it not a familiar one in many of our principal cities ? 
cities, too, that are not particularly dramatic, or theatrically inclined? ‘ But,’ the reader 
will ask, ‘are not the public naturally attracted to new establishments, when reports of 
‘unprecedented success !’ ‘unbounded applause !’ and ‘crowded houses!’ fill the jour- 
nals of the day? Perhaps so: but read the late work of Mr. Bunn, a gentleman 
whose long experience enables him to ‘speak by book,’ for a description of the modus 
operandi by which these deceptions are practised upon the play-going public, to the di- 
vision of theatrical support, and the serious injury of the drama. Among the expedients, 
he tells us, that are resorted to —for the first few months of a new and ‘successful es- 
tablishment’ — to obtain probationary audiences, and ‘nightly applause,’ are a liberal 
issue of gratuitous ‘ orders,’ and a judicious disposal about the house of the ‘sons of free- 
dom’ who enter by their aid. On the strength of this unproductive auditory, and the 
‘immense favor’ bestowed by a planted party of claqueurs, the editors of public journals 
are enabled, ‘from the appearance of the house, to congratulate the manager upon his 
good fortune!’ The moral of all this— which will apply even more forcibly here than 
in England — is, that while ‘ competition is the life of business’ in general, the apothegm 
is one which will not apply to the business of pLayine; that established theatres, 
linked with the recollections of play-goers, from childhood up to man and womanhood, 
have claims for past as well as present enterprise and exertion, and should not, even 
temporarily, be defrauded of their natural support by unfounded pretension and decep- 
tive appearances. 


* ‘ Metropolitan Stage ;’ Number for August. 
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‘Vira Incerta, Mors Cerrissima!’ —‘ Death,’ says an eloquent and quaint father, 
‘is continually walking the rounds of a great city, and sooner or later, stops at every 
man’s door. Ever he steppeth onward, with iron foot, treading down all that comesin 
his way ; heedless whether it be the young seedling or the swelling blossom, the lordly 
tree or the withering plant, that he crushes. Therefore remember this: a mortal of four- 
score is young enough to live; an infant of a day is old enough to die.’ Doubtless we 
have but shared the lot of many of our readers, in being called to witness, within a brief 
space, two illustrations of the admonitory truths of the quaint moralist. - - - Chil- 
dren and grand-children stood by the lifeless remains of a morHER, who, full of years 
and full of honors, was called, ‘in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye,’ to lay down 
her blameless life. It was not difficult to trace the thoughts of the weeping daughter 
by that coffin’s side. Childhood, and youth, and womanhood, and the various vicissi- 
tudes of each, were all connected with the thousand endearments and tendernesses, the 
cares and anxieties, of that departed being, who could never more return! The scenes of 
life’s morning were again fresh in remembrance ; its endearing associations thick-cluster- 
ing in that almost bursting heart. And mingled with these,came recollections of Nature 
and its phases, at the old homestead, which could seem never like home again ; the 
blue lake, in calm or storm, the winding-path by its breezy shore; the garden-walk, the 
bloomy orchard; and twined with these, thoughts of the first separation from so be- 
loved a scene; the absence at a far-distant school; the letters, full of maternal affec- 
tion — the glad return! Close linked with att, was that pale corse, so cold and still, that 
loved as none else canlove ! And when other affections held divided empire in that 
daughter’s heart, and the depths of a morHEr’s love were no longer mysteries, still was 
that deathless affection unchanged, or changed but to be mingled with a love like 
its own. + -- Buthard by, there is another and a different scene. A young mother 
is bending over the little coffin of her infant boy. She is disposing a few white roses 
around his sweet face, and tears, like ‘ drops of the morning,’ bedew them as they fall. 
She is thinking, alas! of that cherub smile, which no more can inform those faded fea- 
tures with a heavenly light; of the joyous glee that sparkled everin those dear eyes, 
whose surpassing lustre even disease itself could notdim; she is thinking of the time 
when the thin, wasted hands that are now fclded upon that quiet bosom, sought a 
mother’s neck ; and of the unspeakable love with which she pressed that pale, cold baby 
to her yearning heart! Thoughts of his lingering illness, his patient suffering, his last 
dying glance, are seen in her quivering lip, her heaving bosom, her burning tears. Yes: 


Thou weepest, childless mother! To feel (half conscious why) 
Ay, weep — ’t will ease thine heart: A dull, heart-sinking weight, 
He was thy first-born son, Till mem’ry on thy soul 
Thy first, thine only one — Fiashes the painful whole, 
°T is hard from him to part! That thou art desolate! 








°T is hard to lay thy darling And then to lie and weep, 


Deep in the damp, cold earth — And think the live-long night, 
His empty crib to see, (Feeding thine own distress 
His silent nursery, With accurate greediness) 


Once gladsome with his mirth. Of every past delight. 









To meet again in slumber Of all his winning ways, 


His small mouth’s rosy kiss; His pretty playful smiles, 
Then, wakened with a start, His joy at sight of thee, 
By thine own throbbing heart, His tricks, his mimickry, 
His twining arms to miss! And all bis little wiles! 


Yet Time, the restorer, will enable thee, fond mother! to look back with a ‘ sweet 
sorrow’ upon this bitter hour; to think without grief of thy babe, as he lay in calm 
and sinless peace in his little shroud; and of the sad day in which his body 


——‘ tothe grave did go, 
Larded all with flowers ;’ 


while his innocent spirit found repose in the bosom of his Father in Heaven. 
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‘Talons AND THE TarLorep.’— We saw not long since, in an English magazine, a 
paper entitled, if we remember rightly, ‘A Quarrel with certain Old Acquaintances,’ in 
which a variety of dusty apothegms, that have been promulgated as law and gospel 
from generation to generation, were sifted of the errors which they contained, and ex- 
posed to the contempt they deserved. There is a wonderful vigor of constitution in a 
popular absurdity ; and many a custom and many a saying is perpetuated, against reason 
and common sense, and not unfrequently against common propriety and decency. Who 
can inform us who that ‘Dick’ was, that had so odd a hat-band ? — or that ‘ Berry 
Martin,’ who is never mentioned without allusion to the speaker’s eye? And what, 
to come at once to our subject, was the origin of the slur upon that most respectable 
body of citizens whom we denominate TaiLors ?7— and why has it been handed down 
to this late day? Why is it, that artizans who are ‘the making’ of one half of the 
great community of young bucks among us, cannot hear a play, or read a humorous story, 
without finding their profession held up to ridicule, and their brethren loaded with insult- 
ing and disdainful epithets? What sanctions such an outrage, but a hereditary freak of 
the tyrant Custom? Why isso unjust an amber immortalization permitted, ina country, 
where all are free and equal? Take this profession as a mass, and where will you find 
a more respectable class of men? Unworthby exceptions there doubtless are, and not a 
few, it may be; but as a class, for intelligence, gentlemanly bearing, and the qualities 
that go to constitute good men and good citizens, where do you find their superiors? And 
yet many a smart young ‘gentleman’ without brains, many a star among the minor 
fashionables, who lives upon the minimum of gentility, thinks himself entitled to look 
down, in a social point of view, upon the tailor who made him; and we see the unworthy 
prejudice which actuates him repeated in every form of dullness in print, and varied in 
every attitude of burlesque on the stage; where this useful, this indispensable tradesman 
is invariably represented as low in stature, meagre in person, and feeble in intellect ? 
Verily, this is ‘a sore evil, and to be punished by the judges.’ It is an abuse, especially 
in a republic, which calls for the whip and the branding-iron. Reader, did you ever 
encounter that rigid churchman, of goodly presence, and pleasing port, G —— n, now 
retired to the steady land? Did you ever hear him converse ? — or read the Declaration 
of Independence? — or speak on a public occasion? No? Then have you missed a 
rich repast. He hasa head in which nonsense could never vegetate, and a heart in which 
meanness can never abide; and we hardly know of a general reader, for whose literary 
opinion we should entertain more respect. S ——, once in ‘the trade’ among us, you 
would have sworn was born polite— what the French expressively term placé ; and 
yet his was no shallow courtesy: his heart was full of benevolence; he possessed a 
variety of self-acquired erudition; was always cheerful and in good humor, without 
noise or uproariousness. There is J —— rx, too, one of the most popular artists in the 
profession ; with the quiet self-possession of good-breeding; a delicate and refined taste ; 
manners modest without bashfulness,frank and affable without impertinence,and obliging 
and complaisant without servility: yet such men as these are nightly held up to indis- 
criminate ridicule, by the ‘supes’ of a theatre, who at night ‘vend their lavish grins and 
tricks for gain,’ and call for the pay the next morning at the box-office, to buy beer with 
We hope this article will meet the eye of the young ‘ gentleman’ who persuades himself 
that he fills a large space in the public eye, but who is indebted to the incomparable 
Joyce for the graceful ‘outer man’ which constitutes his only attraction ; and that he 
will not again disturb a whole box at the Park Theatre with prolonged and enthusiastic 
comments upon the faithfulness of one of the grossest caricatures of a tailor that ever 
disgraced the stage. And having done battle for the defenceless and the right, we here 
doff our armor — first acquitting Power, the inimitable, of any part or lot in the offen- 
sive burlesque to which we refer. His ‘Irish Lion’ is sui generis, and portrays an indi- 
vidual, and not a class, indiscriminately; or in his own words, ‘a distinct ganus of 
different specie.’ 
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Parytixes, Etc. — The gallery of the ‘ Apollo Association’ is open at Clinton Hall < 
we shallembrace another and more convenient opportunity, to notice it as it deserves. 
While upon the subject of paintings, we would invite the attention of such amateurs and 
lovers of artas may be passing near the New Custom House— that beautiful monu- 
ment to the perseverance and genius of the architect, Mr. Frazee —to step im at the 
first door adjoining that edifice on the east, and take a glance at a ‘ Saint Sebastian’ 
which graces the office of T. N. Campzett, Esq ,a gentleman who knows a good pic- 
ture from an indifferent one, and in whom the Arts have heretofore found something 
more than a mere ‘admiring’ friend. The picture in question is ofa high order of merit, 
and needs but to be seen to be appreciated. ‘There are several places in our busy tho- 
roughfares, let us add, ‘in this connection,’ where the hurrying pedestrian may solace 
his anxious thoughts for a moment, with glimpses of pictured nature — landscape, ‘ wa- 
ter-scape,’ or the human face divine; and we pay a deserved tribute of gratitude for 
much past enjoyment, when we cite Mr. L. P. Crover’s well-known picture, looking- 
glass, and picture-frame establishment, in Broadway, near Washington Hall, asa place 
where great satisfaction in this kind may be gleaned by the passer-by. Nor must we 
omit here to inform our friends, in town or country, that should they honor our pub- 
lication-office with a visit — to pay their subscriptions, or to enter the names of their 
friends — they will find, in a well-designed, soft, and most pleasing picture, from the 
pencil of Mr. T. B. Tuorp, an illustration of ‘The Golden Age of Manahatta,’ so feli- 
citously described by our honored progenitor. ‘ Such,’ says he, ‘was the happy reign of 
Wovrer Van Twitter, celebrated in many a forgotten song as the real ‘Golden Age.’ 
In that delightful period a sweet and holy calm reigned over the whole province ;’ and 
this ‘sweet and holy calm’ is exquisitely embodied in the picture in question. If our 
subscribers are faithful to their (or rather our) ‘ trusts,’ perhaps our readers will find it 
in the Knickensocrer, beautifully reproduced on steel. 


‘Master Humpnrey’s Crock.’ — This last production of the gifted ‘Boz’ improves 
as it advances; and really bids fair to excel, in variety of interest, any thing which has 


yet appeared from his pen. The description of the grand caravan of wax-figures, and 


its pompous owner, the kind-hearted but humbugeous JagLey; the sketch of the school- 
house, which will remind the reader of Ienazsop Crane’s pedagogical realm; the 
adjuncts of the boasted copy-hand, the vacant seat and hat-peg of the absent pupil, all 
are drawn to the life: and nothing can exceed the touching picture of the fond and 
affectionate school-master, reasoning against well-founded hope that his favorite little 
scholar will-recover from a sudden and dangerous illness, and bring joy and delight 
once more to the melancholy school-room. The poor teacher is so ill at ease on his 
account, that he gives his pupils a half-holiday, for which he is variously reproached by 


their parents; and leading our favorite little Nell, he proceeds to the humble dwelling 
of his aged mother : . 


“They stopped at a cottage-door ; and the schoolmaster knocked softly at it with his hand. It 
was opened without loss of ime. They entered a room where a little group of women were gather- 


ed about one, older than the rest, who was crying very bitterly, and sat wringing her hands, and 
rocking herself to and fro. 

*“*Ob dame!’ said the schoolmaster, drawing near her chair, ‘ is it so bad as this 7’ 

***He’s going fast,’ cried the old woman; ‘ my grandson’s dying. It's all along of you You 
should n’t see him now, but for his being so earnest on it. This is what his learning has brought 
him to. Oh, deer, dear, dear, what can 1 do!’ 

“+ Do not say that I am in fault,’ urged the gentle schoolmaster. ‘1 am not hurt, dame. No, no 
You are in great distress of mind, aud do not mean what you say. I am sure you don't?’ 

**T do,’ returned the o!d woman.’ ‘I mean itall. If he hadn't been poring over his books out of 
fear of you, he would have been well and merry now, I know he would.’ 

“ The schoolmaster looked round upor the other women, as if to entreat some one among them 
to say a kind word for him, but they shook their heads, and murmured to each other that they never 
thought there was much good in learning, and that this conviuced them. Without saying a word in 
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reply, or giving them a look of reproach, he fullowed the old woman who had summoned him (and 


who had now rejoined them) into another room, where his infant friend, half dressed, lay stretched 
upon a bed. 


“He was avery young boy: quite a little child. His hair bung in curls about his face, and his 
eyes were very bright; but their light was of Heaven, not of earth. The schoolmaster took a seat 
beside him, and stooping over the pillow, whispered his name. The boy sprung up, stroked his 


face with his hand, and threw his wasted arms around his neck, crying out that he was his dear kind 
friend. 


“*f hope! always was. I meant to be, God knows,’ said the poor schoolmaster.’ 


“*Who is that?’ said the boy, seeing Nell. ‘I am afraid to kiss ker, lest 1 should make her ill 
Ask her to shake hands with me.’ 


“ The sobbing child came closer up, and took the little languid hand in hers. Releasing his again 
after a time, the sick boy laid him gently down. 


“* You remember the garden, Harry,’ whispered the schoolmaster, anxious to rouse him, for a 
dulluess seemed gatherivg upon the child, ‘and how pleasant it used to be in the evening time? 
You must muke haste to visit it again, forl thiuk the very flowers have missed you,and are less gay 
than they used to be. You will come soon, my dear, very soon now — won't you?’ 


“ The boy smiled faintly — so very very faintly —and put bis hand upou his friend’s gray head. 
He moved his lips tov, but no voice came from them; no, not a sound, 


“ In the silence that ensued, the hun of distant voices borue upen the evening air came floating 


through the open window. ‘ What's that? said the sick child, opening his eyes. 
“* ‘The boys at play upon the green.’ 


** He took a handkerchief from his pillow, and tried to wave it above his head. But the feeble 
arm dropped powerless down. 


“‘¢ShailI doit?’ said the schoo|master. 


“¢ Please wave it at the window,’ was the faint reply. ‘Tie it to the lattice. Some of them may 
see itthere. Perhaps they'll think of me, and look this way.’ 


“ He raised his head, and glanced from the fluttering sigaal to his idle ball that lay with slate and 


book and other boyish property upon a table in the reom. And then bh laid him softly down once 
more, aud asked if the little girl were there, for he could not see her. 

“She siepped forward, and pressed the passive hand that lay upon the coverlet. The two old 
friends and companions —for such they were, though they were man and child —held each other 
in along embrace, and then the little scholar turned his face towards the wall, and fell asleep. 

“The poor schoolmaster sat in the same place, holding the small cold hand in his, and chafing it. 


It was but the hand of ua dead child. He felt that; and yet he chafed it still, and could not lay it 
down.” 


As we perused this affecting picture, ‘withal the water stood in our eyes ;’ and we 
would wager a trifle, reader, that it glistens in yours at this moment. 


Byron anp Westminster Asser. — Mention has recently been made, in the English 
journals, of another probable attempt in Parliament, to adopt means of inducing or com- 
pelling the Dean and Chapter of Westminster to admit Taorwa.spen’s statue of Lorp 
Byron into the Abbey. Surely nothing can be more unreasonable, not to say ridiculous, 
than the war waged by the narrow-minded and fattened monks of Westminster, upon 
the memory of the noble poet, whose fame will endure, when themselves, with all their 
petty malignity, shall be buried in dust and forgetfulness. How touching, and in some 


sort prophetic, is Byrzon’s own allusion to the exclusion of his remains from the great 
mausoleum! ‘If,’ says he: 


‘If my fame should be, as my fortunes are, 

Of hasty growth and blight, and dull Oblivion bar 
My name from out the temple, where the dead, 
Are honored by the nations, jet ithe! 

And light the laurels on a loftier head ; 

And be the Spartau’s epitaph on me, 

‘Sparta had many a worthier son than he!’ 


On the score of ‘religious sacrilege,’ which has been so strenuously urged by these 
church-dignitaries, we hold with Moors, that there are few passages of Byron’s, taken 
at hazard, that would not, by some genial touch of sympathy with virtue, some glorious 
tribute to the bright works of Gop, or some gush of natural devotion, more affecting 
than any homily, give him a title to admission into the purest temple of which Charity 
ever held the guardianship. Twenty years agoan Edinburgh reviewer, in a notice of Wat- 
Po.e’s Letters, after quoting a description of his visit to Newstead Abbey, thus adverted 
to associations that time can only strengthen, and that, hallowing the spot where Byron 
lived, render of little moment the place where his ashes may repose, or his sculptured 
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cenotaph arise: ‘ Walpole saw the seat of the Byrons old, majestic, and venerable; 
but he saw nothing of that magic beauty which Fame sheds over the habitations of 
Genius, and which now mantles every turret of Newstead Abbey. He saw it when 
decay was doing its work on the cloister, the refectory, and the chapel, and all its honors 
seemed mouldering into oblivion. He could not know that a voice was soon to go forth 
from those antique cloisters, that should be heard through all future ages, and cry 
‘Sleep no more, to all the house.’ Whatever may be its future fate, Newstead Abbey 
must henceforth be a memorable abode. Time may shed its wild flowers on the walls, 
and let the fox in upon the court-yard and the chambers. It may even pass into the 
hands of unlettered pride, or plebeian opulence. But it has been the mansion of a 
mighty poet. Its name is associated with glories that cannot perish, and will go down 
to posterity in one of the proudest pages of our annals.’ 





‘Tae Monument.’ — God bless the Women! They are the most persevering, the 
most enthusiastic, the most effective promoters of good works; and yet we continually 
hear of the ‘ weaker sex,’ the ‘inferior sex,’ and the ‘dependent sex ! There was the 
Bunker Hill Monument, languishing year after year, and not one stone put upon another, 
toward its completion ; when lo! rus Lapres take it in hand; in six weeks, they create 
a Farr, the like of which was never before known in America; and in seven days they 
place in the hands of the Monument Committee TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS, a 
sum sufficient to raise the column to its utmost height; where it may ‘meet the sun in 
his coming ;’ where the ‘earliest light of the morning may gild it, and parting day linger 
and play onits summit.’ We could wish that the accomplished editress of ‘The Monu- 
ment, Mrs. S. J. Hare, had sent us the numbers of her ‘ Fair’ and beautiful journal at 
an earlier moment; for they are full of capital articles, from eminent native pens, to say 
nothing of the racy and spirited editorials, upon which we should have been well pleased 
to trespass. As it is, we cannot resist the inclination to present the following passage 
from ‘A Tale of a Monument,’ by S. H. Jenks, Esq., editor of the Nantucket Inquirer, 
It is a graphic picture of ‘ Burying Alive’ in the tombs of ‘ Copp’s Hill,’ and scarcely 
less vivid than the memorable story from Blackwood. It must be premised that, with 
child-like curiosity, a boy has crept down the damp and mouldy steps of a vault, which 
has been opened for a new tenant : 


' “ At first, nothing was discernible; but as the eye grew accustomed to the gloom, there were 
visible on three sides of this ‘ narrow home of man,’ ranges of coffins, in all progressive conditions 
of decay. With cautious awe I approached, and with some perplexity perused the inscriptions 
borne upon the breast-plates still dimly glittering on the covers uf the upper tier. These memo- 
randa by the aid of my school-plummet — lead pencils were scarcely known in those days — I trans- 
ferred to my hat lining — my only substitute for tablets more centeel. By degrees my familiarity 
increased. I ventured to touch the rusted handles upon the coffin sides, noting their varied forms 
aud fashions and material, all marking, vo doubt, the gradual progress of improvement. At length, 
becoming still more intently engaged, I detached the corroded hasp at the head of « coffin of rather 
small dimensions, and incontinently raised the lid. The body within, according to the brief bio- 
graphy on the exterior, was that of a a lad of 15, who had died some twenty years previous — 
being the latest trust confided to this melancholy treasure-house. I beheld with surprise a connte- 
nance radiunt with loveliness, as of some pale youth reposing in placid slumber — or as the linea- 
ments of some waxen image, moulded by exquisite art into the likeness of innocence, and happi- 
ness,and heaven. With childlike wonder, I stood on tiptoe and gazed eagerly upon that sweet 
vision. Around the temples still clustered profusely the fair hair apparently unchanged since death. 
Moved by some uncontrollable impulse, | stretched forth my hand with design to re-arrange a ring- 
let that had seemingly fallen from its place — when, as | touched the brow the whole outlines of that 
beauteous face suddenly disappeared. A slight crash was heard, asof the crushing of a dried mag- 
nolia blossom. A powdery vapor rose slowly from the ruins of that thin integuinent of dust: and 
with asensation of mingled grief and horror, I closed the lid. 

“ At this moment, or at the termination of a stupid reverie, the duration of which I could never 
compute — there fell upeu my startled ear, a violent and heavy noise, like that of a bursting can- 
non, and I found myself involved in impenetrable darkness. The conviction that I had become a 
fellow prisoner with the long immured tevants of this dreary cell, added to my previous excitement, 
struck me with such astounding effect as to suspend my power of utterance. I groped my way to 
the cold, clammy steps, which 1 ascended till my head struck the huge flat rock above — und I felt 
myself indeed a captive. I could distinctly hear the measured footsteps of some one tramping 

away in the distance, leaving their echoes fainter and fainter. lurged my little strength against 
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the nether surface of my prison door; but whether from lack of force or of faith, that mountain 
remained unmoved, Through a narrow crevice at one side fell several rain drops; and a gleam of 
lightning followed, rendering doubly hideous the obscurity which it pierced. It was now manifest 
that the sexton had shut the vault agaiast the pending shower ; but the terrible idea of being buried 
alive, was somewhat mitigated by the consideration that at the farthest I should be released withia 
the coming twenty-four hours, since there had been appointed for the ensuimg day an actual inter- 
ment. Yeteven this reflection seemed to arouse new alarms: for it invelved also the prospect of 
being incarcerated, in such a place, during such a night — starved, half suffocated, and possibly 
drowned; and with a pretervatural effort, regaining my voice, I sent forth such screams as certainly 
never before ascended out of that abode of silence. 

“But there was no response, save from the wal!s of the Cimmerian cavern which enclosed me. 
And the day, { could discern, was lapsing apace. Svon the well kvown funeral chime from the 
tower of Christ Church gladdened my ear. Yes — that dismal ding-dong that has tolled such mul- 
titudes of lifeless mortals to their sepulchres — that has struck so many agonizing blows upon the 
sinking hearts of surviving relatives — that solemn death-peal, was to me an anthem of joy! For 
while it rang out the stern aod sulicn alarum, almost articulating the very words, 


*Hark! from the tombs a doleful souad ! 
Mine ears attend the cry !’ 


it seemed directly to summon the living to my rescue; for I recognized in that awful melody the 
signal of a funeral in motion, and felt, in consequence, that my deliverance was at hand. Aud so 
it proved. Asthe train advanced towards a newly excavated grave hard by, my supplications 
were heard and heeded, and I was once more restored to ‘ this breathing world.’ 

“To the two men who were sturdily lifting the load that pressed me down, I had given incobe- 
rently an explanation of my predicament. But ou emerging into air and light, I tarried not, evea 
to offer thanks for my enlargment; but dew from their presence like a ‘ bird let loose.’ ” 


- 


Persecution oF THE Jews. —It hasbeen an entertaining recreation with us, since 
the transpiring of the infamous persecution of the Jews at Damaacus, to note the con- 
tradictory reports, and the different tone of foreign journals, in relation to the alleged 
crimes charged upon them. While the mass of Christendom are denouncing in terms 
of scorching indignation the cruelties sanctioned by a weak and tyrannical government, 
such is the force of Christian prejudice that there are not wanting those who are chari- 
table enough to think that the unoffending Israelites were ‘ served right,’ and who are 
not quite so sure that the Jews do not eat us Christians, since they have had so many 
nibbles at ‘monish’-borrowers. Let the reader turn to ‘A Passage of Life,’ by Joun 
Waters, elsewhere int his number, and peruse the sketch which he has drawn of a He- 
Brew. Let him reflect upon the singular history of the ‘ Ancient Covenant People,’ dis- 
persed over the whole world, and yet retaining their attachment to their faith, with a 
firmness that knows neither diminution nor change. From the time of Claudius, when 
the Jews were expelled from the capital, ‘ because they were continually creating a tu- 
mult, at the instigation of one Curist’ — when they were but worms writhing under the 
heel of the proud Roman — down to the present day, how wonderful have been the uni- 
formity and strength of their faith! — how devoted their religious constancy! The 
chief rabbi at Damascus, who was requested to sign a confession of the late alleged 
murder, for imaginary purposes of religious oblation, and who was again remanded to 
prison for refusing, gives in his reply a picture of the indomitable spirit of which we 
speak. ‘When you smote me,’ said he to his tormentors, ‘ with five hundred stripes over 
all my body, I would not confess to alie; when you plunged me into a pool of cold 
water for three hours ona winter’s day, adrawn sword over my head so that I could not 
raise it, I lied not; and when you inflicted one hundred and seventy stripes on my hand, 
Istill would not utter a falsehood; and when you drove the bones which you placed 
round my head into my eyes to blind me, I still lied not, and spoke not this falsehood ; and 
now shall I sign to a lie?’ Not more full of the moral sublime than this, were the stripes 
above measure, the prisons frequent, the weariness and painfulness, the cold and naked- 
ness, of the Apostle Paut : and reader, when you see the Hesrew wending every Satur- 
day morning to the Synagogue of the Jews — the poor, it may be, and humble, threading 
obscure alleys where himself and his brethren labor in the body, but where his heart 
rejoices ever in the hope to inherit the promises do not scorn the poor Israelite, nor con- 
temn; butremember how manfully the despised race have struggled against oppression 
and cruelty, for the sake of their religion, and the Mess1an ‘ whose right it is to reign.’ 
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Deatu or CorresPpONDENTS. — The recent death of Rev. Timorny Fuint, at the 
age of sixty years, is known to all our readers; nor need we say to them, who have 
known him as an able editor, and an old correspondent, of this Magazine, that he took 
rank among the most distinguished writers of our country : 

“ Of a genius highly imaginative and poetical, he united with a vigorous intellect and discriminating 
judgment, a quick sensibility and warm affections, a vivid perception and enjoyment, a deep felt and 
ever grateful recognition of the author of the beautiful, grand and lovely iv nature, of the true and 
goo, the elevated and pure, the brilliant and divinely gifted in human endowment and charaeter; 
and possessed a rare felicity and power of embodying in glowing and appropriate language his 
impressions of the outward and spiritual world. During the brief period of seven or eight years, 
in which he exercised his taleuts as an author, he wrote with a fecundity and frequency of publica- 
tion scarcely surpassed by the prolific author of the Waverley novels. His‘ Recollections of Ten 
Years in the Valley of the Mississippi,’ the work by which he was first known to the public as an 
author, pos~es-es all the interest of a romance, joined with the feeling that we are reading a true 
narrative of the author's actual experience, of what he saw and felt, in the adventures and fortunes 
therein recorded, contaiuing the most graphic and faithful paintings of the scenery and physical 
aspect of the regions he describes, His ‘Geography and History of the Mississippi Valley,’ is a 
work of great value, containing the best general account of that vast and fertile country, that has 
yet been given tothe public; while his vovels contaiv scenes and descriptions of surpassing beauty 
and interest.” 

Mr. Firnt was a warm friend, and upright, independent, and honorable man, and a 
true Christian. - - + + Wehave already announced the death of an esteemed 
correspondent, and estimable man, B. B. Tuatcuer, Esq. ; and we have now the me- 
lancholy duty to record the recent demise of another contributor, Dr. Cates Ticunor, 
in the thirty-sixth year of hisage. Asa man, the deceased was pure and gentle — bene- 
volent and kind; as a physician, skilful and attentive; and as an author, although not 
what would be termed an elegant writer, he was sensible and striking; and in all his 
written efforts, he aimed to increase the amount of human happiness. His ‘Philosophy 
of Living’ brought him favorably before the public ; and his ‘ Medical Philosophy,’ and 
a work on ‘ Quackery,’ both of which were republished in England, added much to his 
reputation. Beside these, he was the author of several pamphlets, and articles for me- 
dical and other journals, which have attracted, at different times, much of the public 
attention. At the time of his last sickness, we are informed, he was engaged upon a 
work, which may hereafter be given to the public. 


‘Borper Beacres.’ — ‘ Who is the author of Richard Hurdis ?’ is a question that has 
been frequently asked in novel-reading and literary circles, but one which has never yet 
been satisfactorily answered. It has been ascribed to a Mr. Meexs, of Alabama, whose 
name we do not remember to have heard mentioned, except in reference to this work. 
A score of other writers have also been ‘guessed at,’ and among them, the popular no- 
velist and poet, Simms, of South Carolina. We should scarcely think that an author 
of Mr. Simms’s reputation would be willing to publish anonymously, and thus lose the 
advantage, in a pecuniary point of view, if no other, of his name. Beside, the internal 
evidences are by no means conclusive on that point; although here and there we may 
trace a faint resemblance to his style. But, whoever may be the author, he has earned 
no mean repute by his two novels. ‘The Border Beagles’ we have read. with much 
pleasure. It is evidently the work of a correct thinker, a close observer, and a practised 
writer, There are scenes in it of unusual power and beauty, and incidents of great in- 
terest, that win a close attention. It lacks, however, the directness, the impetuosity of 
narrative, that leads without interruption to the dénouement, which was one great merit 
in ‘Richard Hurdis;’ but it possesses more depth of thought, more variety of character, 
and greater skill in delineation. It is not our purpose, however, to write a critique, but 
rather to express an opinion. We have neither the time nor the room to analyze the 
plot; our object is simply to advise our readers of the appearance of a novel, the peru- 
sal of which will well repay the time it may occupy. To the author, ‘whoever he may 
be, or not,’ we briefly say, ‘Welcome to the field of letters! It is in yourself, by well 
directed efforts, to reap arich harvest of renown,’ Philadelphia: Canzy anp Haar. | 
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THE DRAMA. 


Park THEATRE.— The second month of the new season is passing away at this house, with 
encouraging prvofs of the revival of its usual flourishing carcer, After that bird y’clept of para- 
dise —the exquisite, the never-to-be-sufficiently-admired, and seldom-sufficieutly-paid — Fanny, 
had shaken her wings, displayed her plumage, and indefinitely twinkled her toes, at which Agluia, 


Thalia, and Euphrosyne, gazed with a rapture they never kuew iu Helicon, she flew away fora | 


time. Then came Bucksrone, of whom a word or two herenfter, and then Power! Power!—the 
prince of the Powers of Pat-Land! Now what shall be said of him, which has not been written 
over and again? ‘ Lives there a man with soul so dead,’ in these days of stupefaction, who has 
not felt the tittillating effects of his jocose genius? Is there a bypochrondrive yet cursing the 
sun, moon, and seven stars, to say oothing of that insignificant planet which mortals call the earth, 
now wandering upon this sphere? There is! Then, ecce homo! — he is the man whose visual 
and auricular organs have not yet had cognizance of that cacchinnatory, anti-blue-devilish influ- 
ence, which lurks in every toue of voice, every twinkle of the eye, and each single aod individual 
gesture of the body, of the inimitable Tyrone! Many new pieces have been added to the budget 
of fun presented during his engagement, all of them possessing the genuine spirit which mortal 
grins are made of. 

The additions which have been made to the ‘ stock’ of the Park, are not by any means equal to 
the subtractions. Perer Ricwines, the handsome Peter ; the smiling, amiable, gentlemanly Peter ; 
the exquisite fop, the picturesque bandit, the dignified noble, the slouching ruffian— Peter the 
Great, in more senses than one, is lost to us — for the present. CaaRLotTe CusuMan, also, has been 
won away ; and the promise whichthe Park audiences had nourished, in the hope of seeing it grow to 
full perfection before them, has been transplanted to bloom, for a brief season, doubtless, in another 
soil. Mrs. WaHeatcey and Mrs, Vernon, each a host, it is true, are still left to us; but for fear that 
they too should he deluded away, we hereby issue this our solemu protest, by way of proclamation: 
*To each and every Manager, Conductor, Director, or Proprietor of any one Theatre or Theatres 
in these Republican States of North America, Know Ye, that by these presents we forbid you, on 
pain of our high displeasure, openly, as by bribes of imaginary gold, or promised fame, or covertly, 
as by abductions, conjurations, or secret magic, to draw away from us, the liege friends of the 
Park Theatre, these our two before-mentioned most especial favorites! 
Tremble fearfully hereat! Decidedly these are the orders ! 

By the time that this paper is before its readers, Mrs. Woop will, it is hoped, have made her 
third courtesy before an American audience. Her friends are more anxious than ever to see and 
welcome her back to these shores, which, since her departure, have felt ao influence like that which 
she has exercised. Yes! we shall again have the pleasure of hearing, in undisturbed delight, the tones 
of that voice, which enthrals the hearts of all who listen toit; and opera, English opera, without 


the fopperies and affectatious of the Italian school, will again bear rule, with its own refined and 
intellectual influence. 


A vermillion edict ! 


c. 





Tue CuatuaM has won gradually, but strely, upon the favor of the town, and has at last become 
extremely popular. Among the later engagements, was that of ‘Yankee Hitt,’ which crowded 
the establishment nightly. Speaking of Mr. Hitt, reminds us to say,that he is about opening 
the old ‘ Franklin Theatre’ for vaudevilles and other entertaining light pieces. The house, which 


is to be called ‘Hitt’s Tueatre,’ has been thoroughly renovated, re-embellished, and several 
important improvements adopted. 


Tue Bowery. —Mr. Forrest, at the Bowery, has been the most prominent attraction of the 
month. To say that he sustained his personations with his accustomed excellence and ability, is 
saying all that it is necessary to repeat to our readers in his praise. As a mau, a gentleman, and 


a dramatic artist, Mr. Forrest is too well known, to require our poor tribute of praise, how cor- 
dially soever we may tender it. 


Tae Ovympic has opened with its old corps of performers, including many new ones, and three 
capital comedians, Mitcue.t, Browne, and Wittiams, The first two would make the fortune of 
any cheap minor theatre, where people go to laugh and make merry. 


Tae New Nationa is soon to open. Opera and Ballet are to be the reigning features. The 
house is said to be admirably arranged and embellished ; and reports are rife of new operas, emi- 
nent epgagements, etc. Neus verrone ! 
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Tue ‘New-Yorx Mirror.’ — We cannot often find space, although we do not lack 
the will, to notice contemporary journals, which come frequently before the public; but 
in these days of new literary enterprises, some good, and many indifferent, we must not 
forget that ‘old-established periodical,’ the ‘ New-Yor« Mreror,’ whose weekly goings- 
forth extend back to the time of the ‘oldest inhabitan’ — that indefinite personage, who 
never saw any thingremarkable. We need say no more of its literary attractions, than 
that it retains its old, and has gained many new, contributors. Its typographical execu- 
tion is what it always has been, beautiful; and the admirable portrait of Miss VANDEN- 
HOFF, as the Countess, in Know es’ play of ‘ Love,’ in a late number, engraved by Sapp, 
from a painting by Iseuam — the best engraving we have ever seen in this journal — 
evinces that there is to be no flagging in the pictorial department. Apropos of the 
‘Mirror:’ we are glad to introduce here certain ‘ Early Associations’ of the editor, 
written after Mr. Simpson’s benefit, a fragment which has been sometime im type, and 
which struck us, on a first perusal, as a felicitous retrospect, half-pathetic, half-joyous, 
which would find an echo in the hearts of many an old Park theatre-goer. 


‘‘The performance of Mr. Simpson, on the night of his benefit, vividly brought to mind the plea- 
sant scenes of ‘ lung time ago,’ when he was the brilliaut Ranger of the stage, and we were a little 
black-eyed, curly-beaded lad in the pit. He played Mr. Belmour then, something after the manner 
he did it the other evening ; but, of course, with more of the dash and sparkle of youth; for Simp- 
son and I,as Halleck says of the Recorder and himself, are ‘ alike in one thing — growing old.’ He 
played it then before many whose familiar faces graced the occasion of his last benefit; but, by our 
Judy, they were somewhat changed also; though not for the worse, for we begin to have a reve- 
rence for gray hairs. Our own are not so glossy as they were. But this, by way of parenthesis, 
might as well be erased — yet, since it is upon the paper, we let it pass. The Park was theu what 
we hope to see it soon again, the resort of the elegant, the refined, and the beautiful; and, besides, 
of ali the wits of the town. Talk of the wit of the presenttime! There is no such thing now. 
Coarseuess and vulgarity have usurped its pluee. There are no good things either said or done 
now-a-days. The race of true wags passed away with Fairley, Morton, Drake, Jarvis, and the 
rest. It is true, we have much still to be thankful for in Irving, Paulding, Halleck, Major Noah, and 
several other kindred spirits; but, as far as the theatre is concerned, they are non est inveatus, and, 
* the places that knew them once, know them now no more.’ During the brief period that the ma- 
nager was before us the other evening, we were a boy again; and, when he approached the foot- 
lights, and, in his own peculiar, well-remembered manner addressed the audience, there were 
many inoist eyes in the boxes at the recollectious of ‘ the light of other days,’ which it is nonsense 
to say, as the song does,‘ the heart alone knows no renewing.” We have seen many actors in Simp- 
son’s characters — we say Simpson's, for they were his, when we first saw them represented — but 
we have never seen any with the same relish. So much for first impressions, which are always the 
most enduring, if not the most authentic. We wish the manager would engage the actor — a-la- 
Wallack — for a few nights —- that old a-sociations, which we like hetter than old wine, might be 
rekindled before the stars of memory have set for ever. It would, to us, at least, be a treat to see 
Simpson and Barnes in old and young Rapid ouce agaiu. Should such a thing take place, for hea- 
ven’s cake jet Richings sing ‘ Ye sons of frecdom, awake to Glory!’ Divine Peter! He used to he 
maguificentiu that song.’ 


Discoverres rs Steam.— Though we do not regard it as our especial province to 
tecord the advances in the arts, sciences, and inventions of this ingenious and enter- 
prising age, yet we cannot withhold allusion to a high!y important improvement in the 
generation of steam, which has created no small sensation within the last few weeks in 
this city. The improvement is chiefly in the boiler, which is so constructed as to 
economize fuel, in a wonderful degree; making, indeed, a saving of at least four-fifths. 
The boiler, and an engine adapted to it, have been put into a beautiful boat, called the 
Evrexa, from the Greek word Eipéxa, used, it will be remembered, by Archimedes, in his 
exclamation of joy on solving a problem, and signifying, ‘I have found it!’ This boat 
is now performing trips to Albany with four and a half cords of wood, in the usual time. 
Considering that this is the first boiler ever constructed on this new principle, its suc- 
cess is unparalleled in the history of inventions, and can scarcely fail, with such im- 
provements as experience and skill will naturally suggest, to revolutionize the applica- 
tion of the great physical agent of modern times. The inventor is Parmgas BENNETT, 


a name destined to be hereafter associated with that of Futon, among the benefactors 
of mankind. 
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RECORD OF LITERATURE ANDTHE ARTS. 


Have.tt’s Panorama or New-Yorx.—There have been several ‘ Views of New- 
York’ given to the public, but none that can compare, in faithfulness and finish, with 
the colored ‘ panoramic view’ of the city, bay, and environs, recently published by Mr. 
Have t, Fulton-street. There is the dense mass of human habitations, beyond the 
line of the river front; the entire metropolis, with its steeples and turrets, its domes 
and cupolas, rising through the smokes of ten thousand chimneys; the broad bay, 
with the tall ships setting in from the sea; the steamers and water-craft of every de- 
scription, hurrying to and from either shore, moving up the lordly Hudson, or departing 
for another land; and all basking in the light of a cloudless summer morning. The 
‘View’ is drawn and painted with evident care, neatly engraved, and naturally colored. 
We commend it, unhesitatingly, to strangers and citizens, as one of the best representa- 
tions of New-York and its immediate environs that has yet been issued. 


Tue Sunpay Mercury, published weekly in this city by Messrs. Parcs anp NicHo.s, 
deserves a word of commendation at our hands. In its externals, it is neat, modest, and 
tasteful; and in its internal attractions, second to none ef its Contemporaries. Inde- 
pendence, good sense, and abundant variety, are its prominent characteristics; and it is 
conducted with a proper regard to the proprieties of society. There is, agreeably inter- 
spersed with graver matiers, a great amount of light, humorous reading. In this 
arrangement, the editors, we think, have well judged. Seriousness and merriment are 
near neighbors, and always live together like friends, if sullen, moody spirits do n’t set 
them at vafiance. In our poor judgment, a hearty laugh is worth a hundred groans, in 
any state of the market. With the talents of Mr. Nricuots, the junior editor of the 
‘Mercury,’ we may add, our readers are not unacquainted. We observe that his ‘ Wa- 
terloo Album,’ written for the Kwrckersocker, has been transferred to the London 
‘Court Magazine,’ and is now travelling the rounds of the American press, credited to 
that journal. As usual! 


IttustraTions oF Bayant anv Draxe. — In awarding our meed of praise, in the 
last number, to the paintings of ‘The Phrenologist’ and ‘The Idle Servant,’ by a foung 
and clever artist, Mr. Ciover, Jr., we were not aware that he was skilled in the use of 
the graver as well as the pencil; but a friend has shown us two small engravings, 
executed for a very handsome literary and pictorial work, soon to be published by Messrs. 
LinNeEN AND Fennett, which will certainly not derogate from our artist’s growing 
reputation. The one is a soft and quiet landscape, and is intended to illustrate 
Bryant's ‘ Lines to a Waterfu wl,’ and the other is a soft scene, likewise, being the re- 
presentation of a most audacious attempt at love-making, in broad day-light, under a 
venerable oak, as described by Drake. Both pictures, but especially the first, are well 
executed. 


‘Baccuvus.’ — This is the rather singular title of a large and well-printed volume, 
from the press of the Messrs. Lanetey, in Chatham-street, containing an Essay on 
the Nature, Causes, Effects, and Cure of Intemperance, by Ratpu Barnes Grinprop; 
edited from the third London edition, by Cuartes A. Lez, M.D. We may say witha 
contemporary, that it is the most comprehensive treatise that we have ever seen. 
Among the aids which the author brings to his argument, are curious extracts from 
parish registers, and from early accounts of the usages of intoxicating liquors. He 
seems to have exerted himself to bring into one view the principal argument in favor of 
temperance, and against the use of intoxicating drinks; and he neglects none of those 
means which the skilful advocate usually presses into his service. Keen satire, grave 
argument, warm expostulation, and withering ridicule, give force to facts, and are cal- 
culated to insure the object of the writer. 
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A Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. — We sha! find space, in our next number, for the paper upon the history 
of wine-making, the cultivation of the grape, etc., from the earliest period down to the present time, from the pen of Mr. 
Davis, to which we have before alluded. Prince Gilbert is a thorough master of his subject ; and brings forward prece- 
dents and facts, that the author of ‘ Bacchus,’ a work elsewhere noticed, seems not to have thought of. Mr. Davis does not 
defend the use of bad wines ; fur he has ‘ no experience in the article ;’ but he believes with the eminent Dr. Sigmond, that 
* good wine is a cordial, a good cordial, a fine stomachic ; and taken at its proper season, invigorates mind and body.’ But 
he shall speak for himself anon. . . . The letter of the author of ‘ Parties in this Country,’ in relation to our passing 
remark upon his communication, is unworthy of him; and we doubt not he himself thinks eo at this moment. His ‘ addi- 
tional argument’ is but a reiteration. He has forgotten the press, in his estimate of * danger to the republic.’ Let him 
‘try and reflect,’as High Commissioner Lin would say,that there are such things as newspapers in the land. ‘ Give 
them,’ said Sheridan, speaking of his opponents in the British Parliament, a ‘ corrupt House of Lords ; give them a tyran- 
nical Prince; give them a truckling court; and let me have but an unfettered press, and I will defy them to encroach one 
hair’s breadth upon the liberties of the English people.’ And what Sheridan sfid of his country, we say of ours. . . We 


would gladly accept the pleasant hunting story of ‘ Tim Reckless,’ but for the contingency — a wood~ 
this would be inconvenient, and with so many figures, expensive. The crayon drawing isa very clever 
itself reminds us of an anecdote of a Russian courtier, which we have somewhere seen, who, to please the empress, was 


to pass an evening at his country residence, by way of surprise, collected skins of all the ferocious beasts of the forests, 


and by placing either men or children inside, according to their size, gave them the appearance of life, and they were frisk- 
ing about his grounds to the astonishment of the empress, when she arrived. By way of farther surprise, and honor to his 
sovereign mistress, he caused an extraordinary display of fire-works and rockets to | came in front of 
the house. Unfortunately, however, not having apprized the supposed animals of the terrible explosion which was to tal 


Ke 


place, they were most drea ifully alarmed ; and, instead of continuing to play their parts as quadrupeds, they atte mpted 


to seek flight as bipeds, by which they rendered the scene ridiculousenovgh! . . . ‘ On 


who has been Dead,’ a singu 


lar correspondent, if literally understood, writes us in confirmation of Rev. Mr. Dewey’s views of the physical sensations 


attending dissolution. He affirms, ‘ from his own experience,’ that the approach of natural death produces a sensation 


similar to that of falling asleep, and that the only wish is a longing for absolute rest. He says, that on one oc casion, after 
a long iliness, his physician roused him froma syncope into which he had relapsed, as into the sweetest s'umber. 
were nearly gone !’ said the doc‘or ; to which I replied, with a feeling, I am sure, of the deepest regret, * Oh wh 


” 


wake me!’ He closes his communication with the admirable passage quoted by Dr. Johnson from a contemporary au- 


thor, and commended for its truth and beauty, in his most vigorous and earnest manner: ‘ Death the‘ last and most 
dreadful of all evils,” isso far from being one, that it is the infallible cure for all others : 


To die, is landing on some silent shore, 
Where billows never beat, nor tempests roar, 
Ere well we fee! the friendly stroke, "t is o’er. 


For, abstracted from the sickness and sufferings usually attending it, it ismo more than the expiration of that term of life 
God was pleased to bestow on us, without any claim or merit on our part. But was it an evil ever so great, it could not be 
remedied but by one much greater, which is by living for ever ; by which means our wickedness, unrestrained by the pros- 
pect of a future state, would grow so insupportable, our sufferings so intolerable by perseverance, and our pleasures so 
tiresome by repetition, that no being in the universe could be so completely miserable as a species of immortal men. We 
have no reason, therefore, to look upon death as an evil, or to fear it az a punishment, even without any supposition ofa 
future life ; but if we consider it as a passage to a more perfect state, or a remove only in an eternal succession of still-im- 
proving states, (for which we have the strongest reasons) it will then appear u new favor from the divine munificence + and 
a man must be as absurd to repine at dying, as a traveller would be, who proposed to himself a delightful tour throuch va- 
rioue unknown countries, to lament that he cannot take up his residence at the first dirty inn which he baits at on the road. 
The instability of human life, or of the changes of its successive periods, of which we so frequently complain, are no more 
than the necessary progress of it to this necessary conclusion ; and are so far from being evils deserving these omplaints, 
that they are the source of our greatest pleasures, as they are the source of all novelty, from which our greatest pleasures 
are ever derived. The continual succession of seasons in the human life, by daily presenting to us new scenes, render it 
agreeable, and like those of the year, afford us delights by their change, which the choicest of them could not give us by their 
continuance. In the spring of life, the gilding of the sun-shine, the verdure of the fields, and the variegated paintings of the 
sky, are so exquisite in the eyes of infants at their first looking abroad into a new world, as nothing perhaps afterward can 
equal. The heat and vigor of the succeeding summer of youth ripens for us new pleasures, the blooming maid, the nightly 
revel, and the jovial chase : the serene autumn of complete manhood feasts us with the golden harvests of our w wridly pur- 
suits: nor is the hoary winter of old age destitute of its peculiar comforts and enjoyments,.of which the recollection and 
relation of those past are perhaps nove of the least ; and at last death opens to usa new prospect, from whence we shall 
probably look back upon ‘he diversions and occupations of this world with the same contempt wedo now on our tops and 
hobby-horses, and with the same surprise that they could ever so much entertain or engage us.’ . . . * Democritus,’ 
Wwe are sure, would not be taken at his word, his well-written ‘Complaint’ to the contrary notwithstanding. ‘ An inch of 
mirth is worth an ell of moan.’ Our lugubrious correspondent reminds usof the cynic who begged his friends on his 
death-bed that they would bury him with bis face downward ; and when asked his reasons for so singular a request, re- 
plied, that he wanted to turn his back on this contemptible world !’ We have aiways found this mundane sphere a very 
good sort of a world, and its people, in the main, rather respectable than otherwise. The following new communications 
await the consideration which we have not as yet found leisure to award them: ‘ How much may Hang upona Hat ;’ 
‘{T ranslations from Anacreon ;’ ‘ A Letter from Laurie Todd ;’ ‘ The Talesman Down East ;’‘ Daguerreotype Views of 
the Lakes, Prairies, and Rivers of the West ;’‘ The Loves of the Driver,’ by the author of ‘ Guy Rivers,’ the Yemassee,’ 
etc.; ‘The Student’s First Party ;’ ‘ Eginhard and Imma,’ by Miss M. E. Lee ; ‘ Loves of the Lakes;’* Lines on the 
Death of an Infant ;’‘ Spirit of the Hun ;’ ‘ Recollections of the Battle of Lundy’s Lane ;’ ‘ Carlyle and his German- 
isms ; ‘ Mr.and Mrs. Wood, and their Re-appearance,’ etc. 





